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I. 


T is a familiar fact that the development of philosophy is de- 

termined as much by historical motives and interests and by 
consideration of the past as by purely systematic motives and fac- 
tors. This duality of tendencies is expressed in contemporary 
German philosophy, which is comparable in vigor and character 
to the philosophy of the pre-war period. 

We shall speak first of a series of impressive works of histori- 
cal character. Here we may mention, in the first place, the so- 
called Uberweg. This work has, rightly, been highly regarded by 
us for decades as a handbook of the history of philosophy. The 
first part, the Philosophie des Alterthums (Karl Prachter), the 
third part, the Philosophie der Neuzeit bis zum Ende des acht- 
zehnten Jahrhunderts (Willi Moog), and the fourth part, 
Deutsche Philosophie des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts und der 
Gegenwart (Konstantin Oesterreich) have been worked over in 
an admirable manner. All of these new editions? have been 
made in the spirit of historical criticism and critical history. 
They offer no real history of ideas after the fashion of Wilhelm 
Dilthey and Windelband, but their merit consists in their great 
exactness and factuality in the reproduction of the doctrines of 

1Aus der deutschen Philosophie der Gegenwart. Translated by W. C. 
Swabey, New York University. [These articles on “Contemporary German 
Philosophy” were discontinued in 1914. With this number the series is re- 


sumed.—Ed.] 
2E. S. Mittler und Sohn, Berlin, 1923, 1924. 
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individual philosophers. This work is truly a classical example 
from the golden age of the philological-critical writing of history, 

As a complete history the Uberweg seeks to reproduce the his- 
torical evolution of philosophy. Grosse Denker, edited by Ernst 
von Aster and a series of eminent colleagues, follows the more 
morphological method of the individual monograph.* The reader 
gains a concrete and living picture which brings before him the 
richness of the individuality of the great systematic thinkers, 
Many of these expositions rise to the level of little masterpieces, 
Out of the wealth of contributions, from which one is sorry to 
miss a treatment of Hermann Lotze, let us mention the following 
without intending to express any value-judgment with regard to 
the essays not named: A. Fischer, Die Grundlehren der vorsokrat- 
ischen Philosophie; M. Baumgartner, Thomas von Aquin; M. 
Frischeisen-Kohler (+), Descartes; E. von Aster, Locke-Hume; 
H. Falkenheim, Hegel; R. Lehmann, Schopenhauer. 

The historical development of a special philosophical discipline, 
namely, ethics, is being portrayed in the five-volume Geschichte 
der Ethik by the Leipzig philosopher, Ottmar Dittrich. The first 
three volumes of this work, which claims highest consideration, 
have appeared: Altertum bis zum Hellenismus, Vom Hellenismus 
bis sum Ausgang des Mittelalters, Mittelalter bis zum Kirchen- 
reformation.* In this outstanding work, historical and _philo- 
sophical points of view are connected with each other in an ideal 
fashion. An essential feature of the work consists in the fact 
that it does not present the ethics of the philosophical systems 
merely. For with regard to the structure of the general spirit- 
ual life, ethical attitudes and convictions which are not to be 
found in the writings of philosophers but are embodied in the 
life-relations and life-views of an age, are also important. From 
this point of view, Ottmar Dittrich deals in detail with the 
ethical views of the Greek epic poets (Homer, Hesiod), with 
Greek tragedy and comedy, with the medieval church and with the 
ethical principles on which were founded the state and the orders 
and the sects of the middle ages. The author makes clear the his- 
torical position and influence of the ethical systems, but he never 


8 Quelle und Meyer, Leipzig, 1923. 
4 Felix Meiner, Leipzig, 1923, 1926. 
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fails to bring out their trans-historical and purely philosophical 
meaning. 

An excellent survey of the determining tendencies of the phi- 
losophy of the nineteenth century is offered by Jonas Cohn, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in the University of Freiburg in Baden, in 
his Die Philosophie im Zeitalter des Spezialismus.® In this ad- 
mirably instructive account Cohn deals with philosophical activity 
in Germany as well as in France and England from the appear- 
ance of French positivism and English utilitarianism down to 
the most recent past: Nietzsche, Kierkegaard, Bergson, Simmel. 

The historical research of the present is turning with special 
interest to the philosophy of Spinoza. Not only was the Spinoza- 
celebration which we held on February 21, 1927, in commemora- 
tion of the death of Spinoza, influential in this direction, but 
there are also reasons of philosophical principle which result from 
the tendency to metaphysics which we are now experiencing in 
Germany. I have published an essay concerning this tendency 
in the Monist for April, 1926, under the title: “ Contemporary 
Metaphysics in Germany.” It would seem that we are facing a 
Spinoza-renaissance. Constantin Brunner struggles with zeal to 
bring this about in his somewhat temperamental books: Die Lehre 
von den Geistigen und vom Volke (two volumes) and Spinoza 
gegen Kant und die Sache der geistigen Wahrheit® Brunner is a 
typical metaphysical dogmatist who fights for his cause with im- 
pressive devotion. What a wealth of ideas is in him is seen in 
his latest work, Unser Christus oder das Wesen des Genies." 
For him Christ and Spinoza are the two possessors and evangel- 
ists of the highest knowledge and the highest love. Ernst Alt- 
kirch, who died recently, followed Brunner as a respectful disciple. 
In his book, Spinoza im Portrat,® published several years ago, he 
dealt with the external appearance of the philosopher. He then 
published a beautiful book entitled Maledictus und Benedictus* 
which recounts the varied history of the Spinozistic philosophy by 

5B. G. Teubner, Leipzig, 1925. 

* Karl Schnabel, Berlin. 

7 Oesterheld und Co., Berlin, 1921. 


8 Eugen Diderichs, Jena. 
® Felix Meiner, Leipzig, 1924. 
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means of a collection, made with love and care, of many opinions 
concerning the great thinker. At the Hague in Holland, there 
has been formed an international Spinoza Society, which has, for 
several years, published an interesting and full yearbook under 
the title Chronicon Spinozanum. At present four volumes have 
appeared, which discuss the philosophy, personality, and historical 
fate of Spinoza in instructive contributions. 

High consideration is due the informing and acute work, Die 
Ethik Spinozas * by the Berlin Rabbi Benzion Kellermann, whose 
fruitful activity was interrupted by death in 1923. This book 
subjects all the fundamental concepts of the Spinozistic system to 
a penetrating and almost uniformly destructive criticism from a 
Neo-Kantian standpoint. The valuable work of the eminent and 
also lately deceased Copenhagen Professor of Philosophy, C. N. 
Starcke, Baruch de Spinoza," is likewise on a strictly scientific 
plane. For Starcke, as for Constantin Brunner, Spinoza is pri- 
marily a religious thinker; he is a Hebrew prophet in modern 
form, characterized by the fine and strong feeling of justice which 
is found to such a striking extent in the best representatives of 
the Jewish people. In this connection we may mention also the 
elegant and complete edition of Spinoza’s works, which Carl 
Gebhardt has prepared for the Heidelberg Academy of Science.” 

But the other heroes of the history of philosophy have also re- 
ceived in recent years intensive study and treatment. It is the 
same whether they belong to antiquity, to the middle ages, or to 
modern times. I must here be satisfied with a summary enumera- 
tion. It is with real pleasure that one greets the biographies, 
Lao-tse und der Taoismus and Kung-tse, Leben und Werk,.™ 
which we owe to the extraordinary knowledge of Richard Wil- 
helm. Wilhelm was active for many years in the Far East. 
Through him we learn to know sublime masters of wisdom; the 
suffix tse in the original names means nothing but ‘master.’ But 
who in the realm of mind has a purer and more conclusive claim 


10 A. C. Schwetschke & Sohn, Berlin, 1922. 

11 Translated into German by Dr. Karl Hellwig, Gyldendalske Boghandel, 
Berlin, 1921. 

12 Four volumes, Karl Winter, Heidelberg, 1925 to 1927. 

13 Frommann, Stuttgart, 1925. 
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to that title than Plato? Ernst von Aster gives an excellent ac- 
count in his Platon™ of that blessed spirit, as Goethe called the 
Athenian who was so closely akin to him. The tragedy of the 
intellectual history of Plato is unfolded in the subtle psychological 
analyses made by the representative of classical philology in the 
University of Ziirich, Ernst Howald. In his striking little book 
Platons Leben * he enters into the soul of the great man, whose 
originally so rectilinear development suffered a fateful interrup- 
tion through Socrates. 

Plato’s philosophy was of immeasurable effect. At the end of 
ancient culture there rose the strange form of Plotinus, the Alex- 
andrian follower of Plato, a true romanticist. Georg Mehlis has 
erected a memorial to him in his Plotin.* Through Plotinus 
Platonism reached into the middle ages. Here Platonic idealism 
produced its most significant disciple in the great father of the 
church, Augustine, whose demonic personality has been impres- 
sively portrayed by Dr. Johannes Hessen, of the University of 
Cologne, in his: Augustinus und seine Bedeutung fiir die Gegen- 
wart." Hessen enables us to understand the intellectual world 
of Augustine from the living principle of the personality of that 
volcanic man. At the same time he discloses the significance of 
his ideas for our time in an instructive manner. 

Interest in modern philosophy and its chief representatives is 
not less intense. Here I can merely mention the work of our 
famous sociologist and philosopher of the University of Kiel, 
Ferdinand Tonnies, Thomas Hobbes Leben und Lehre*™* which 
evidences a high degree of scientific knowledge. Rudolph Metz 
has given an excellent account of the talented English bishop in 
his George Berkeley, Leben und Lehre.** There are in the Ger- 
man language only a few special works devoted to Berkeley. 
This work of Metz, who has admirably succeeded in presenting a 
clear picture resting on painstaking study, undoubtedly stands at 
the head of the list. Berkeley’s Commonplace Book has been trans- 

14 Strecker und Schréder, Stuttgart, 1925. 

18 Verlag Seldwyla, Zirich. 

16 Frommanns Klassiker der Philosophie, Stuttgart, 1924. 

17 Strecker und Schréder, Stuttgart, 1924. 


18 Frommann, Stuttgart, 1925. 
19 Frommann, Stuttgart, 1925. 
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lated by Andreas Hecht *° so that now we possess in the German 
language also this highly interesting document, which gives us an 
intimate glance into the intellectual world of the philosopher. 

The renewal of the philosophy of history, which is now tak- 
ing place in Germany, and of which the well-known work of 
Oswald Spengler, Der Untergang des Abendlandes™ gives evi- 
dence, is also expressed in interest in Hegel’s philosophy. For 
Hegel is the greatest philosopher of history who has hitherto 
appeared among us. We owe an extraordinarily careful and 
instructive work on Hegel to Paul Vogel: Hegels Gesellschafts- 
begriff und seine geschichtliche Fortbildung durch Lorenz von 
Stein, Marx, Engels und Lasalle.* This significant work 
shows by detailed investigation that the frequently asserted 
collapse of the Hegelian philosophy after the death of its founder 
is untenable. Hegel has continued to be influential in theology 
and in the moral sciences, especially in sociology, down to the 
present moment. Vogel’s contribution was honored with a prize. 
In contrast to the interest in Hegel, the interest in Schopenhauer 
appears to be on the decline. An important factor is an effort to 
be free of Schopenhauer’s pessimism, which is no longer in har- 
mony with the prevalent attitude toward life. To this is to be 
added the fact that Schopenhauer accomplished nothing in the 
philosophy of history, which now engages many of our best minds. 
That the classical pessimist, however, still possesses a loyal con- 
gregation is seen in the publication of the magnificent Gesamtaus- 
gabe der Werke Schopenhauers. At the present time ten volumes 
have appeared in lexicon format.” A definitive monograph con- 
cerning Schopenhauer has been supplied by Heinrich Hasse, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in the University of Frankfurt a.M. This 
monograph rests upon a complete mastery of the material and 
deals with all phases of Schopenhauer’s philosophy. Concerning 
Wilhelm Wundt, who is especially well-known in the United 
States as a pioneer in experimental psychology, we now possess 
two comprehensive accounts of high scientific value: Willi Nef. 

20 Felix Meiner, Leipzig, 1926. 

21 Two volumes, Beck, Miinchen, 1920 ff. 

22 Kant-studien, Erginsungsheft der Kant-Gesellschaft, Nr. 59. 

23R. Piper & Co., Minchen. 
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Die Philosophie Wilhelm Wundts*™ and Peter Petersen: Wilhelm 
Wundt und seine Zeit.* Both works not merely describe Wundt 
as a psychologist but give a total picture of his whole doctrine 
and life-work, which was marvelous even with regard to its ex- 
ternal scope. 

But while we are speaking of works concerning the history of 
philosophy we must mention the man who without doubt stands 
first among all historians of philosophy and whom we also honor 
most highly as a historian of modern intellectual life in general, 
namely, Wilhelm Dilthey. After long preparations there is now 
appearing an edition of his Gesammelten Schriften.** This edition 
will make known in the widest circles the unique significance of 
Dilthey’s work. During his lifetime he influenced only a rela- 
tively narrow circle of disciples. For this quiet and fine per- 
sonality, directed upon contemplation and inner understanding of 
the historical world, was far removed from any desire to make 
an effect upon the public. In their historical parts his works 
portray in the main the evolution of philosophy and of the gen- 
eral European spirit, since the Renaissance and the rise of modern 
science, down to the Enlightenment and the end of the eighteenth 
century. Dilthey’s vision is directed immediately to life itself 
and he possesses an inimitable gift of reproducing reality so 
vividly that the reader has the feeling of living with the figures 
involved and in the time in question. His account often has a 
dramatic character. He was an incomparable master of the in- 
strument of ‘understanding’ (Verstehen) which he calls, in his 
systematic works and in his now universally recognized Geistes- 
wissenschaftliche Psychologie, the most important instrument of 
historical knowledge. - How many hitherto undiscovered connec- 
tions did he discover! With perfect plastic distinctness the great 
men step forth so that one almost seems bodily to see them. We 
should need a whole essay were we to seek to characterize Dilthey’s 
greatness and individuality as an historian of philosophy and of 
general European culture. He is the most talented and produc- 
tive representative of the standpoint which we are accustomed 

24 Felix Meiner, Leipzig, 1923. 


25 Frommanns Verlag, Stuttgart, 1924. 
2¢ At present seven volumes have appeared, B. G. Teubner, 1914 ff. 
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to designate as historicism or historical relativism. This stand- 
point, which has exercised wide influence on systematic philosophy, 
recognizes no absolute concepts and values, and in contrast to 
Hegel, it derives the history of philosophy and culture, not from 
the relations of abstract concepts amongst themselves, but from 
changes in man in his full life and individuality. Ernst Troeltsch 
among others was greatly influenced by Dilthey, as his two works, 
Der Historismus und seine Probleme *" and Der Historismus und 
seine Ueberwindung* clearly show. The second of these con- 
tains lectures which Troeltsch was to have delivered in London, 
Oxford, and Edinburgh at the invitation of the universities of 
those cities. Troeltsch was one of the first German scholars who, 
at the end of the terrible war, received invitations from foreign 
countries. These he would gladly have accepted had not a sudden 
death snatched him away shortly before he was to commence the 
journey. 

The mention of these two thinkers gives us an opportunity to 
pass to our second part which is to deal with works of a systema- 
tic character. For both Dilthey and Troeltsch were not merely 
historians who devoted themselves to the evolution of the intel- 
lectual life; they were also philosophers who raised themselves 
above history to a systematic philosophy of history. 


II 


In considering such works of systematic philosophy we must 
first give our attention to the tendency which, in the last years, 
has strongly influenced and in part dominated philosophy, namely 
Neo-Kantianism. This extraordinarily comprehensive and im- 
portant movement has now in a certain sense come to a conclusion, 
owing to the death of its leader, Alois Riehl, who died in No- 
vember, 1924. Riehl was the creator of the great three-volume 
work Der Philosophische Kritizsismus, Geschichte und System.” 
All three volumes are now in new editions, which have received 
important changes and extensions. The first volume contains the 

27 J. C. B. Mohr, Tiibingen, 1922. 


28 Pan-Verlag Rolf Heise, Berlin, 1924. 
29 Alfred Kroner, Leipzig, 1924 to 1926. 
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Geschichte des Philosophischen Kritizismus in which the phil- 
osophical systems of the empirical predecessors of Kant in Eng- 
land, Locke and Hume, as well as that of Kant, are expounded. 
While the other great Neo-Kantian, Hermann Cohen, in, for ex- 
ample, his classical work Kants Theorie der Erfahrung,® con- 
nects the philosophy of Kant with the rationalism of Descartes 
and Leibniz and in general strongly emphasizes the rationalistic 
features of the Kantian philosophy, Riehl seeks to prove that the 
criticism of Kant is more closely connected with English em- 
piricism and that it developed out of this latter. In the second 
and third volumes the foundations and chief forms of scientific 
knowledge are treated,—a favorite subject of Riehl’s thought. 
He is nevertheless primarily concerned with the natural-science 
forms of knowledge, while questions which have to do with the 
philosophy of history are not taken into account. This interest 
in natural science is characteristic of the stage of Neo-Kantianism 
which we are now striving to pass beyond. 

But as we are now more interested in questions as to the na- 
ture of historical knowledge, so the tendency in general is to 
go beyond the purely epistemological way of putting questions to 
an ontology, that is, to a philosophy which does not limit itself to 
the investigations of the forms through which we know reality 
but which seeks rather to grasp the ontological forms of reality 
itself. In this there is a kind of radical transcending of Neo- 
Kantianism, since for this new ontology it is not so much knowl- 
edge as reality which is the goal of investigation. In other words, 
the problem and system of ‘truth’ are not now isolated from the 
problem and system of ‘ reality,’ but the two are brought into the 
closest possible relation by proceeding from the conviction that 
they are inseparably correlated. This correlation is revealed in 
truly brilliant fashion by the well-known Ordinarius of philosophy 
in the University of Berlin, Heinrich Maier, in his Wahrheit und 
Wirklichkeit,* the first part of a system which calls itself “ Phi- 
losophy of Reality” and will soon be before us in completed 
form. But Heinrich Maier is still too much a criticist to under- 
take a philosophy of being, directly, without investigation of the 


80 Bruno Cassirer, Berlin, fourth edition, 1925. 
81 J. C. B. Mohr, Tiibingen, 1926. 
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:~ | forms of knowledge and of judgment. He finds a solid starting- 
ale point in his study, from new points of view, of the essence 

£ of judgment. This theory of judgment is a masterpiece. It 


é shows that the problem of reality is not to be treated before the 

. concept of truth has been critically grounded and clarified. But 
a our acts and forms of judgment seek to approximate to, and 
_ adjust themselves to, the real state of affairs. They refer in 
principle to a reality placed before them. And this reality and 
the purpose of apprehending it play a determining rdle in judg- 


or 2 ment. This is true, even if for no other reason, because in all 
ad - knowledge will and emotion are involved. Thus Heinrich Maier 
7 “z propounds an important ‘emotionalistic’ theory of judgment 
: = which emphasizes emotional factors in the act of judgment along 
with the rational. But in this theory of judgment itself, Maier, 

5 as a strictly scientific mind, is opposed to all emotionalism and 
ae irrationalism. The severity and high standard of his scientific 
f ee philosophizing is also seen in his excellent new edition of the 


ie classical Logik * of Christoph Sigwart, of which I have published 
n a detailed review in the Kant-studien, Heft 2-3, 1926. 

A very comprehensive explanation of the concept of reality is 
furnished by the work of Giinther Jacoby: Allgemeine Ontologie 
der Wirklichkeit,* which investigates with highest subtlety the in- 
volved structural relations lying at the basis of our every-day 
and scientific concepts of reality. It deals with an important 
problem in so far as it is directed neither upon epistemological 
nor metaphysical reality but merely on what we mean in general 
when we speak of reality——With uncommon energy and uncom- 
mon success Hans Driesch has endeavored to develop his doctrine 
of reality. His Wirklichkeitslehre appeared in 1917 and has gone 
ite through a series of editions. Driesch is well-known to the Eng- 
sa lish-speaking world on account of his numerous lectures and visits 
Bi in England and the United States. Several of his works have 
been developed from lectures given in English; thus, for example, 
| his Philosophie des Organischen is based upon his Gifford Lectures 
“i delivered in the University of Aberdeen and has appeared in many 
editions. Almost every American university has known Driesch 


82 Fifth ed., 1924, J. C. B. Mohr, Tiibingen. 
388 Max Niemeyer, Halle a.S., 1925. 
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as a guest. He is, as is known, the leader of what is called neo- 
vitalism, which treats the principle of the entelechy or life-force as 
a real ontological factor. I may assume that readers of this Re- 
view are familiar with the larger features of the philosophy of 
Driesch, so that I can here merely refer to the fact that neo- 
vitalism is not, in general, concerned with historico-social reality 
but only with that form of reality which we call organic nature. 
An attractive introduction to this philosophy is furnished by the 
little book of Otto Heinichen: Driesch’s Philosophie.™ 

In general, however, the present trend toward ontology is con- 
cerned less with nature than with the reality of the spiritual-his- 
torical-social world. Rudolph Eucken, who was taken from us 
by death in September, 1926, after an extraordinarily rich and 
significant life, belongs among the most influential and deepest 
interpreters of this spiritual reality and among the chief founders 
of the new idealistic metaphysics. Eucken was imbued, up to the 
last hours of his life, with creative activity. One of his last 
works is entitled, Mensch und Welt: Eine Philosophie des 
Lebens, which was first published in 1918 and appeared in new 
editions in the following years. Eucken does not proceed from 
the abstract understanding but from life: this life, however, is 
not regarded by him as a biological or natural process but as the 
all-creating, all-bearing, all-realizing potentiality. Eucken is thus 
a representative of a metaphysics of life in a double sense. In 
the first place, for him life itself, on which he founds his phi- 
losophy, is an ultimate phenomenon, it is the kernel and comple- 
tion of all reality. In the second place, Eucken seeks to gain this 
life, not by an empirical, but by a metaphysical attitude, by an 
inner act and appropriation, which is more than an act of the 
understanding and also more than an expression of feeling. 
Eucken is also in this book, which represents to a certain degree 
the high point of his work, an opponent both of rationalism and 
of irrationalism and romanticism. His ‘ nodlogical’ method is 
the expression of an absolute procedure in the appropriation of 
the absolute life. The chief lack of present culture consists, for 
Eucken, in the fact that we have lost this absolute relation to the 
Absolute. We shall only become full and complete men, who 


34 Emanuel Reinicke, Leipzig, 1924. 
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N 

Ne ill mutually understand each other and feel with each other, when th 
* we permit the action of the absolute life to appear in us unre- 0 
~~ strained and when we are activated by this eternal and absolute t! 
Be spirit. If we look for a philosophical predecessor, with whom we a 
. can connect Eucken, we naturally think of Johann Gottlieb Fichte. 0 
But Eucken is also a Fichtean in so far as for him this absolute P 

ait life is no dead neutral being but is rather a supreme value. fi 
, Eucken’s philosophy is in the real sense of the words a value- a 
of philosophy, which does not take the spiritual life as a fact, but as te 
: a value and a demand. it 
aa And with this we have determined the character of the new i 
JF Gu philosophy of reality more exactly. This philosophy of reality is 
a a philosophy of value. The concept of value has become a chief ¢ 
PF a and favorite concept in contemporary philosophy. A highly sys- p 
, tematic Wertphilosophie has been furnished by William Stern, 0 

. | the philosopher and psychologist of the University of Hamburg. 7 
a The third volume is now before us * bringing to a conclusion C 
“a Stern’s value-doctrine, which he calls “critical personalism.” it 
According to Stern value is not a subjective construct, but an 
absolute objective magnitude which, in its highest form, takes on 
the character of a person. We have in the personalism of Stern, 
undoubtedly, the deepest metaphysical and ethical interpretation 
of the concepts of ‘ person’ and ‘ value’ to be found in German 
philosophy of the last few years. A study of the content of the 
ethical values in particular is offered by the well-known philoso- 
pher of the University of Cologne, Dr. Nicolai Hartmann, in his 
comprehensive Ethik.** While Kant, in his immortal critical 
ethics, only worked out the form and the formal unconditioned- 
ness of the moral law, Hartmann seeks, as does Max Scheler, who 
is intellectually closely akin to him, a completion of so-called 
Kantian formalism by a material value-ethics. He seeks thus to 
grasp the rich content of the ethical values and at the same time 
their inner meaning for life. He investigates the value of value, 
the problem of the hierarchy of values, and the essence of the 
fundamental ethical values and moral virtues with as much acute- 
ness as depth. He treats, e.g., the problem of the value of life, 


Sazy 35 Johann Ambrosius Barth, Leipzig, 1924. 
x 36 Walter de Gruyter und Co., 1926. 
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the virtues of justice, wisdom, bravery, veracity, sincerity, love 
of neighbor, confidence and faith, the problem of the freedom of 
the will, the oppositions between the individual virtues and duties, 
and the antinomies in the ought. Here no dry recorder speaks 
of moral phenomena in a dull academic tone; one feels rather a 
philosophical creativeness at work which makes intelligible the 
fateful values of all culture in their depths and in their immeasur- 
able scope. What is lacking in this striking work is a real sys- 
tematic metaphysics of values, that is to say, the deduction of all 
individual values from a final and highest value. Yet one sees 
in Hartmann the beginnings of such a metaphysics. They result 
from his attachment to Aristotle, as in general the whole ontologi- 
cal value-philosophy is either preparing a renaissance of the 
philosophy of Aristotle or already standing upon the shoulders 
of the Stagirite. So this ontology goes hand in hand with Neo- 
Thomism, that significant philosophical tendency which, now in 
Germany also, shows an increasing number of adherents, not only 
in the clerical world, but also among professional philosophers. 

What now is the field of values and realm of reality that 
in addition to general ontology arouses special interest? It is 
the field of values which we call religion. There is, perhaps, no 
branch of the new ontology and metaphysics so much cultivated 
as the philosophy of religion, which has become a favorite sub- 
ject of our philosophers and of those theologians who are more 
philosophical than historical in attitude and who wish to elaborate, 
not so much the historical development, as the meaning in prin- 
ciple and the metaphysical significance of religion. A turning 
away from the dominant historical type of consideration and a 
tendency to deduction from principles is noticeable in all fields of 
the moral sciences. The representatives of contemporary the- 
ology have recognized the great dangers into which the religious 
consciousness and theological interpretation have been thrown by 
an exclusively historical investigation of religious phenomena. 
This danger consists chiefly in the relativization of religion and 
its phenomena and in the rendering relative and historical of our 
knowledge of these phenomena. It is only too comprehensible 
that an effort is being made to escape these dangers. To this 
end theologians are interested in a metaphysical grounding and 
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interpretation of religion. In this way, it is thought, religion 
will escape being drawn into the whirlpool of relativism which is 
characteristic of the present cultural crisis. How can religion be 
guaranteed against this relativism? This is the task which the 
Heidelberg theologian, Willy Liittge, sets himself in his book Das 
Christentum in unserer Kultur.** Not in the cold forms of ab- 
stract proof but in a spirit of religious fervor, Liittge seeks to 
show that it is precisely the fruitful unrest and extreme contrasts 
of our time which make necessary an inner appropriation of the 
living God as a saving refuge in the confusion of life. Just 
as David Friedrich Strauss once proposed the question whether 
we are still Christians, Georg Wobbermin, the respected repre- 
sentative of systematic theology and philosophy of religion at the 
University of Gottingen, in his penetrating work Wesen und 
Wahrheit des Christentums asks whether and to what degree we 
are still Christians and whether we seriously wish to be or become 
Christians.** From his account, which is impressive method- 
ologically, we learn that on the decision of this question depends 
the spiritual and ethical well-being of humanity. Wobbermin is 
an energetic opponent of all relativization of the Christian religion. 
He rightfully regards religious experience, not merely as an ex- 
perience alongside other forms of experience, such as daily and 
hourly arise within us, but as the absolute force by which finite 
man gains a hoped-for saving relation to the eternal God. 

The work of Giovanni Papini, Lebensgeschichte Christi,®* which 
in Italy also has called forth tremendous attention, is permeated 
with burning religious zeal. The book was written by a fiery 
Florentine enthusiast and it does not consist of the usual watery 
and tedious accounts, which are so often served up to us. The 
splendor of the delineation is overpowering, its concreteness un- 
surpassable. In it a man deeply filled with the primeval power 
of religion causes to rise before us the life and earthly death of 
Jesus in its immortal meaning. With artistic élan and glowing 
eloquence Papini brings out the eternal symbolic value and ab- 
solute religious and metaphysical significance of the events which 
are recounted in the Gospels. 


87 Quelle und Meyer, Leipzig, 1925. 
88 J. C. Hinrichssche Buchhandlung, Leipzig, 1925. 
89 Allgemeine Verlagsanstalt, Miinchen, 1925. 
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As in the case of philosophy itself, so in the case of the- 
ological systems, the personalities of their creators determine 
the systems to no slight degree. For this reason we have a 
more than personal interest in the personalities of theologians. A 
highly impressive series of leading representatives of modern 
Protestant theology is protrayed in the work Die Religionswissen- 
schaft der Gegenwart in Selbstdarstellungen.° This work is 
planned to include a whole series of volumes of which the first 
volume alone has been published. In it striking personalities give 
us stirring accounts of their work. Each is in his way an ideally 
moved spiritual leader in the service of the highest values. I 
would name from among them the profound American theologian, 
William Adams Brown, of New York, Adolf Deissmann, of Ber- 
lin, and Reinhold Seeberg of Berlin. The struggle of these men 
has a typical meaning, for the stages of this struggle are mile- 
stones on that path of destiny which we must all traverse. 

In spite of the tendency to the philosophy of religion and the 
metaphysics of religion it is natural that the historical treat- 
ment of religion should also be carried on. In this field we 
possess, in the Professor of Theology of Leipzig, Alfred Jere- 
mias, an investigator who is as productive as he is thorough. In 
his Allgemeine Religionsgeschichte “ Jeremias spreads before us 
the whole wealth of the historical forms of religious life. He 
gives masterly descriptions of the religion of primitive peoples, 
religion in Babylon, Egypt, Syria, Arabia, Asia Minor, the re- 
ligion of Buddha, of Zarathustra, and of Islam. He recounts the 
religion of the American Indians, of China and Japan, of the 
Greeks and Romans, of the Celts, Slavs and Romans. The variety 
of individual pictures is held together by the thought that waves of 
borrowing have passed over the whole world, that these waves 
have their source in an original religious attitude and world-view, 
the origin of which is for us pre-historic and which we first 
meet in a complete form in southern Babylonia. One of the 
most mysterious special problems of the history of religion is 
formed by the doctrine of the Trinity. Many students of religion 
have vainly sought its historical derivation, which is naturally not 


40 Felix Meiner, Leipzig, 1925. 
“1 R. Piper & Co., Miinchen, 1924. 
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the same as its religious and metaphysical interpretation. Dr, 
Paul Sarasin, in his excellent study Helios und Keraunos oder 
Gott und Geist: Zugleich Versuch einer Erklarung der Trias in 
der vergleichenden Religionsgeschichte,* offers an explanation, 
based upon history, and on the history of art in particular. From 
many points of view his theory is worthy of attention. With 
conscientious evaluation of important sources not hitherto used 
(old texts, coins, vases, reliefs, textiles, weapons, magic wands, 
etc., from all cultures) Sarasin explains the idea of the trinity 
from the worship of the sun, which has played in the thought of 
mankind an almost omnipotent role. His explanations have with- 
out doubt many very attractive features. They do not seem to 
me to solve the ultimate mystery of the trinity. For inexhaustible 
as are the historical and psychical manifestations of religious be- 
lief, equally inexhaustible are the mysterious springs from which 


this life flows in continually new depth and primeval power into’ 


ever new and higher forms. 

The decisive reason for setting up and systematically apply- 
ing the concept of value, with which the concept of meaning, now 
much used, is identical, consists in the necessity of finally over- 
coming the positivistic and naturalistic standpoint in philosophy. 
The gaining or regaining of the standpoint of philosophical ideal- 
ism is assured by the recognition and the methodic use of the con- 
cept of meaning. Since we in Germany are again seeking an 
idealistic metaphysics, this recognition of the concept of meaning 
is simply unavoidable. Of the philosophers who work with this 
concept in a thorough-going systematic fashion we need mention 
only Count Hermann Keyserling. In all his writings he shows 
himself a philosopher of meaning. Naturally for him the con- 
cept is no empirical category but a metaphysical power and an 
ontological essence. Quite in the same spirit as Rudolph Eucken, 
Keyserling uses the concept of life, not in a biological or natural- 
science sense, but as a metaphysical meaning-concept. Of the 
relevant writings of Keyserling I need name only his Philosophie 
als Kunst** and Schépferische Erkenntnis.* He explains that 

42 Verlag der Wagnerschen Universitatsbuchhandlung, Innsbruck, 1924. 
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44 Otto Reichl, Darmstadt, 1922. 
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the “ realm of meaning” lies outside the forming of the intellect 
and that science has never concerned itself with this meaning nor 
does it need to concern itself with it. Meaning is the ultimate 
creator of all appearance. He who has reached, in his spiritual 
development, the “ apprehension of meaning” has won the power 
of influencing all phenomena; he can be regarded as their master 
and has a claim to the title of Sage. It is the purpose of the 
“School of Wisdom,” which Keyserling founded several years 
ago in Darmstadt, and which is indicative of the present inclina- 
tion to a metaphysical attitude, to educate those who are capable 
of it to this” apprehension of meaning” and thus to “ Wisdom.” 
The possibility, however, of grasping meaning and ‘ wisdom’ is 
granted only toa few men. Keyserling’s School is only for these 
few and is thus not meant to be a general educational institution 
but has an individualistic-aristocratic character. It is of course 
to be understood that the terms ‘ individualistic’ and ‘ aristocratic’ 
are not to be taken in a political sense. One is reminded of 
Plato’s Academy and of the selection of the ‘ best’ as leaders and 
kings. 

How necessary and consistent is the introduction of the con- 
cept of meaning is seen most distinctly in the change which has 
taken place in psychology since Dilthey’s first steps in the new 
direction. We spoke above of the new edition of Dilthey’s col- 
lected writings. In this collection is to be found also his famous 
essay of the year 1894, Jdeen iiber eine beschreibende und zer- 
gliedernde Psychologie. With this essay, which in its critical 
parts is directed against the then dominant natural-science and 
experimental treatment of psychical phenomena, and which at- 
tracted great attention, Dilthey became the creator of what is 
called descriptive psychology. He also calls it structural psy- 
chology and combats a double error in so-called analytic psy- 
chology. This analytic psychology cherished the untenable opinion 
that mental life consists of ultimate simple ‘ elements ’ out of which 
it is compounded as bodily unities are compounded. As if there 
were such ultimate fixed mental atoms! and as if a living whole 
could be built up and understood from such imaginary elements! 
For the second error of this psychology consisted in a mechanical 
interpretation of the mental life. Just as there are no complete 
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and finished mental elements, so the law of this mental life is not 
a mechanical but a living unity and totality. It is an “ effective 
connection” or as Dilthey preferred to say, a structural form, 
The production of such structures is in the nature of life. Such 
structures are, for example, poetry, religion, right, morality, phi- 
losophy, and within these structures are found particular and 
subordinated structures. Thus rationalism in philosophy is such 
a structure or type, or classicism in poetry, or friendship and 
loyalty in morality. The apprehension and description and un- 
derstanding of such structural unities are central in Dilthey’s in- 
vestigation. And this structural psychology furnishes, according 
to Dilthey, the basis for the grounding, erection, and understand- 
ing of the so-called mental sciences (Geisteswissenschaften), 
For these mental sciences are related to the psychic life, give it 
an objective representation, and seek to understand it. For this 
reason Dilthey and his numerous followers, to whom the author of 
the present essay also belongs to a certain extent, are accustomed 
to call this psychology the psychology of the mental sciences 
(geisteswissenschaftliche Psychologie). It is also called form-psy- 
chology (Gestalt-Psychologie). It is finding a rapidly progress- 
ing recognition and acceptance. 

Of the representatives of this mental-science psychology we 
need mention here only Theodor Litt and Eduard Spranger. We 
may cite Litt’s Erkenntnis und Leben,** Individuum und Gemein- 
schaft, Grundlegung der Kulturphilosophie** and Spranget’s 
Lebensformen, Geisteswissenschaftliche Psychologie und Ethik 
der Persénlichkeit,“” Der gegenwartige Stand der Geisteswissen- 
schaften und die Schule,“* Psychologie des Jugendalters,® Zur 
Theorie des Verstehens und zur geisteswissenschaftlichen Psy- 
chologie®® and Die Frage nach der Einheit der Psychologie.” 
Spranger shows convincingly that in the old and traditional psy- 

48 Teubner, Leipzig, 1923. 

4¢ Teubner, Leipzig, 3d ed., 1926. 

47 Max Niemeyer, Halle, 1921. 

48 2d ed., Teubner, Leipzig, 1925. 

49 Quelle und Meyer, Leipzig, 1924. 

50 Festschrift fiir Johannes Volkelt, Minchen, 1918. 

51 Sitsungsberichte der Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, XXIV, 
1926. 
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chology of sensation and presentation a kind of atomism of the 
mental life is found, while in the psychology of association and 
reproduction we have a mechanistic theory of the psychical. 
According to him, values cannot be separated from the mental 
life-structures of the human world. He holds that we can only 
speak of a truly human life in so far as the experience of mean- 
ing is added to psychical processes. Psychical processes are only 
psychical in nature when they are related to an objective meaning. 
This objective meaning is more than the subjective experience. 
And the “psychology of the mental sciences” (geisteswissen- 
schaftliche Psychologie) is concerned with the working out of 
these meaning-contents and structures which are not uncommonly 
called life-forms. For example, we may note that Spranger sees 
such structures, such ideal types, in “ the theoretical man,” in the 
“aesthetic man,” the “social man,” the “man of power,” and 
the “ religious man.” 

Intellectually close to this tendency of psychology, although not 
coming directly from the school of Dilthey, stands the philosopher 
and psychologist of the University of Marburg, Erich Jaensch, 
in his Uber den Aufbau der Wahrnehmungswelt und thre Struk- 
tur im Jugendalter,®? Die Eidetik und die typologische Forschungs- 
methode in ihrer Bedeutung fiir die Jugendpsychologie und Pdda- 
gogik, fiir die allgemeine Psychologie und die Psycho-physiologie 
der menschlichen Persdnlichkeit, mit besonderer Beriicksichti- 
gung der grundlegenden Fragen und der Untersuchungsmethodik.** 
Jaensch reached his “ structural psychology,” for which he also 
uses the name “ eidetic psychology,” by the discovery of so-called 
‘images’ (Anschauungsbilder). By ‘images’ he understands a 
peculiar, hitherto not sufficiently observed, psychical phenomenon, 
namely, really seen images, which are between after-images and 
presentations. He distinguishes the types of such ‘ images,’ which 
are different according to the kind of personality or of child in- 
volved. He believes that the discovery of such image-types can 
be applied to ascertain the type to which the personality in ques- 
tion belongs. This type is a living psychical totality, or, as we 
may also say, a character. 


52 Johann Ambrosius Barth, Leipzig, 1923. 
58 Verlag von Quelle und Meyer, Leipzig, 1925. 
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With this term ‘character’ we touch upon a form of psy- 
chology, which is fundamentally opposed to the old atomistic, 
mechanistic psychology, and which is related both to structural 
psychology and to eidetic psychology. This third form of psy- 
chology is now commonly called “characterology.” To it are 
devoted several periodicals, collections, and monographs. As the 
most important, fullest, and best known collection I would name 
with special einphasis the Jahrbuch der Charakterologie, which 
Emil Utitz, Professor of Philosophy and Aesthetics in the Uni- 
versity of Halle, together with a large number of collaborators 
from very different fields, has published with great effect since 
1924.°* The promise of this undertaking justifies us in devoting 
to it a few lines in conclusion. 

Characterology rests on the conviction, which is undoubtedly 
well-justified, that the human soul and character represent a unity 
and totality and that all the individual features of our thought and 
conduct can be explained from this totality, because they possess 
in this unity the basis of their meaning. This unity, which may 
be compared to a great stream, may be called the life-form, that 
is, the type or character. We are not concerned here with a 
petty analysis of psychical phenomena but rather with an im- 
mediate grasping and synthetic interpretation of the meaning and 
content of a character, based on an inner sympathy. 

With this we have touched upon the highly significant practical 
side of this new psychology. We all know from daily and thou- 
sandfold experience what an extraordinarily important problem 
is that of the character of a man. When we understand our char- 
acter and that of other men in its total meaning, we gain in mas- 
tery over ourselves and over life. If the well-known proposition 
that knowledge is power is true, it is certainly true of the knowl- 
edge of human character. Thus characterological psychology is 
not a learned investigation, turned away from life, and pursued 
only in the psychological institute. It is based upon an open 
mind for what takes place in the world and what it is necessary 
to know in the struggle for existence. Real discoveries in it can 


54 At present four handsomely bound volumes have appeared, Pan-Verlag 
Rolf Heise, Berlin-Charlottenburg. 
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be made only by investigators who possess understanding of real 
life and openmindedness. 

Thus, in the Jahrbuch der Charakterologie, not only do recog- 
nized theorists express themselves, but wholly concrete questions, 
which immediately touch our being, characterological problems 
from art, industry, insurance, philosophy, law, criminology, mor- 
ality, and religion are treated. It will suffice to indicate a few con- 
tributions. Thus, for example, the well-known Jesuit Father of 
Cologne, Professor Lindworsky, describes the character-forming 
value of a receptive reading of the world-famous exercises of St. 
Ignatius Loyola. He considers chiefly the characterological mean- 
ing of prayer and the spiritual attitude which is at the basis of 
real prayer. The striking essay of Franziska Baumgarten brings 
us down to earth and back to daily life. It is concerned with 
the characteristics of the officials of insurance companies, who 
are charged with detecting fraud in the case of statements which 
are otherwise credible, and with influencing the insured to make 
an arrangement to the advantage of the insurance company. In 
a long article, entitled Immanuel Kants geistige Gestalt I myself 
have attempted to bring out those more than personal features of 
the character and philosophy of Kant by which the creator of the 
critical philosophy has acquired the significance of a power of 
destiny in our thought. The contribution of Robert Heindl, one 
of our leading criminologists, Strafrechtstheorie und Praxis, 
makes an absolutely astounding impression. I know of no ac- 
count which shows us so openly and honestly, so unreservedly and 
recklessly, the depths of human nature and the almost universal 
failure of the state and justice with regard to crimes breaking 
out of these primeval depths. Heindl had occasion to visit the 
Anglo-Indian, French, and Spanish penal colonies. In his article 
he refers, using statistical material, to his literally frightful ex- 
periences. He asks the question whether and to what extent 
criminal punishment brings about an improvement in the character 
of the condemned. His answer is astounding: Never, and under 
no method whatsoever, does there take place such an improvement, 
that is, any real change of character. Not even when the criminal 
is offered the opportunity of regular work in the country as a 
farmer. Heindl’s article attracted so much attention that a more 
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extensive treatment of this important problem was necessary and 
was demanded from all sides, even from official posts. In this 
way he came to write his extensive book, Der Berufsverbrecher: 
Ein Beitrag sur Strafrechtsreform. How great is the impres- 
sion made by this work, which makes its material even more con- 
crete by use of a great number of police photographs, can be seen 
from the fact that every few months a new edition is necessary. 
I have heard that an English translation is being prepared in the 
United States. This is more than intelligible. And there is no 
doubt that in America also Heindl’s work will gain adherents not 
only intellectually but will exercise a determining influence on the 
practice of justice, on the manner of imposing sentences and of 
carrying out sentences. The book contains more than scientific 
instruction and enlightenment; it is a stirring warning and a 
significant event. 

The new characterological method does not stand aside from 
the tragedies and tensions of life, but places us in the midst 
of them. Trough it modern psychology gains direct relation 
to the tremendous questions which are continually presented to us 
by the Sphinx-like nature of life. 

In the heightening of philosophical work and philosophical life 
in Germany, the Kant-Gesellschaft, as I cannot refrain from 
mentioning, is concerned to an important extent. It is by no 
means a one-sided and orthodox Kant congregation; it is not rep- 
resentative of any particular Kantian school. It bears the name 
of Kant on its shield for the purpose of emphasizing the serious 
and strictly scientific character of its effort. It has, in the course 
of time, t ’ its numerous publications, its periodical, and its prizes, 
developed into a very inclusive organization with local groups, 
national groups, and daughter societies in all parts of the world 
and among all civilized nations. This development corresponds to 
the humane and humanistic spirit of Kant in whom mankind pos- 
sesses one of its leaders in the spirit of humanity. I am very 
glad to be able to state that in the fall of last year, thanks to the 
initiative of our colleague, Edgar S. Brightman, a local group of 
the Kant-Gesellschaft has come into existence at Boston Univer- 
sity. Thus it is to be hoped that with the expansion and renewal 
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of philosophical studies, the reconciling power of philosophy will 
prove itself. We do not labor together in it merely from intel- 
lectual motives, but also from a longing to participate in the 
realization of the peace-producing cultural tasks of philosophy. 


ARTHUR LIEBERT. 
University oF Bertin. 


THE PLATONIC HIGHEST GOOD (1).* 


ISTORIANS of philosophy assert with one voice that the 
supreme achievement of ancient ethical reflection was the 
determination of the conception of a highest good, and that the 
fundamental outlines of that determination were drawn, once for 
all, by Plato. On a subject of such importance, we should ex- 
pect modern scholarship to have probed the evidence and to have 
come to a unanimous verdict, so that the case might well be con- 
sidered closed. But when we turn to the literature, and examine 
the method, scope, and results of the treatises, general and special, 
which deal with this subject, what do we find? 

In the first place, we find that modern scholars generally adopt 
towards Plato the attitude, not of a pupil, but of a judge. The 
stage is set beforehand, usually by reference to Kant’s distinction 
between a complete and a highest good, and Plato’s text is com- 
pelled to answer the questions of a definitely alien interpreter. 
This at once imports a certain foreign element into the modern 
reconstruction, and whether it is the standpoint of Kant, or of 
Hegel, or of Mill, which is adopted by the interpreter, the result 
is necessarily a more or less distorted Platonism. 

In the second place, the special method of approach is usually 
to set forth (1) the views of other Greek writers, from Homer to 
Antisthenes, on the highest good, (2) the various reflections of 
these views opposed in the Platonic dialogues, and (3) Plato's 
‘own’ views, especially as revealed in the Philebus. In practice, 
however, it is found difficult to separate (1) and (2) in sucha 
way as to do no injustice to the other Greek writers, and to 
separate (2) and (3) without doing severe injustice to Plato. 
The treatment of (1) and (2) lends itself to uncritical insistence 
upon identities in the form of expression, without much reference 
to underlying differences of thought, while the treatment of (3) 

* Read as the Presidential Address at the meeting of the Western Division 


of the American Philosophical Association, at the University of Minnesota, 
April 15, 1927. 
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lends itself, in practice, to a certain narrowness and undue con- 
finement of the Platonic genius. 

In the third place, we note that the treatment, even of the 
Platonic dialogues, reveals a certain restriction of outlook. While 
other dialogues always receive honorable mention, it is usual, in 
practice, to confine the arts of strict analysis to (1) that portion of 
the Republic which deals with the idea of good, and (2) the 
Giitertafel of the Philebus. In spite of scrupulously accurate 
treatment of details, such deliberate narrowing of the field of 
vision inevitably induces intellectual myopia, and brings with it 
a certain incompleteness of insight which diminishes the general 
significance of the results of even persistent inquiry. 

Finally, if we look at the results, we find diversity more in 
evidence than agreement. So far as these results can be reduced 
to brief definitions by disregarding or slurring over minor dis- 
agreements, we find ‘ Plato’s summum bonum’ declared to be 
some one or two or three of the following: 


I. Pleasure, or pleasures organized into a system.* 

2. Happiness, or a life founded upon, and participating in, the 
harmonious life of the universe.* 

3. Virtue, or the life of active citizenship in the ideal com- 
munity, under the guidance of science and philosophy.*® 

4. The codrdination of all individual purposes into a single sys- 
tem patterned upon the idea of good.* 


1G. Grote, Plato and the Other Companions of Socrates, London, 1888, 
Vol. II, pp. 208, 305-309, 314; C. Piat, Platon, Paris, 1906, pp. 249, 253, 255, 
258. 

2Th. Hartmann, De diis Timai platonici, Wratislaw, 1840, p. 35; B. 
Jowett, The Dialogues of Plato, New York, 1911, Vol. Il, p. 6; H. Meyer, 
Geschichte der alten Philosophie, Miinchen, 1925, pp. 185-186; Ueberweg- 
Praechter, Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie, Berlin, 1909, Vol. I, 
p. 175; E. Zeller, Plato and the Older Academy, Eng. Transl., London, 1888, 
PP. 436-438, 442-444. 

8H. Meyer, op. cit., pp. 186-187; R. L. Nettleship, Philosophical Lectures 
and Remains, London, 1897, Vol. I, pp. 374, 384, Vol. II, pp. 10, 81; C. 
Ritter, Platon 2, Miinchen, 1923, Vol. II, pp. 556, ff.; E. Trommershausen, 
Darstellung .. . der Ansicht Platons iiber das Wesen der seele. .. , Bonn, 
1873, p. 44; W. Wundt, Ethik, Stuttgart, 1886, Vol. I, p. 244; E. Zeller, 
Op. cit., p. 461. 

4G. P. Adams, Idealism and the Modern Age, New Haven, 1919, pp. 11-12, 
66, 75, 153, 198, 215, 236; J. I. Déllinger, Gentile and Jew in the Courts of the 
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5. The intellectual or rational life.* 

6. Contemplative wisdom, or the intuitive vision of the definitely 
transcendental idea of good.° 

7. Beatitude, or complete subordination of self to God until one 
becomes like God or unified with God.’ 


These definitions refer to the highest good considered relatively to 
man. Considered absolutely, without especial reference to hu- 
manity, Plato’s highest good is declared to be: 


8. Absolute unity.* 
9. Conformity to 
10. The idea of good.’® 


Temple. .., Eng. Transl., London, 1862, Vol. I, p. 322; A. Fouillée, La 
Philosophie de Platon, Paris, 1869, pp. 76, 78, 233, 234 n.; R. Hirzel, De bonis 
in fine Philebi enumeratis, Leipzig, 1868, p. 54; P. Héfer, Die Bedeutung der 
Philosophie fiir das Leben nach Plato. .. , Géttingen, 1870, pp. 31, 36; Fr. 
Jodl, Geschichte der Ethik 2, Berlin, 1906, pp. 71-80; B. Jowett, op. cit., Vol. 
II, p. 6; H. Meyer, op. cit., pp. 188, 196-197; R. L. Nettleship, op. cit., Vol. 
I, pp. 374, 384, Vol. II, pp. 218, ff.; Ueherweg-Praechter, op. cit., pp. 176, 
180; Th. Wehrmann, Platonis de summo bono doctrina, Berlin, 1843, pp. 
71-72, 83-85; W. Windelband, Platon5, Stuttgart, 1910, pp. 62, 84-85, 96, 
103-106, 111, 113, 147-148, etc. 

5 P. Hofer, op. cit., pp. 59-60; J. Martineau, Types of Ethical Theory, Ox- 
ford, 1886, Vol. I, pp. 67, 85; R. L. Nettleship, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 360-362; 
Ueberweg-Praechter, op. cit., p. 175; Marie V. Williams, Platonic Theory of 
Knowledge, Cambridge, 1908, pp. 62-65, 67, 87. 

@W. A. Butler, Lectures on the History of Ancient Philosophy, New York, 
1879, Vol. II, pp. 113, 116, 250, 266, 268; E. Frank, Plato und die sogennanten 
Pythagoreer, Halle, 1923, pp. 14, 109, 117 m.; Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, 
Platon?, Berlin, 1920, Vol. I, pp. 420, ff., 455, 636, 640, 651, 759, Vol. 
II, p. 209; Cf. J. Adam, The Republic of Plato, Cambridge, 1907, Vol. II, pp. 
169-170, etc. 

7H. Bonitz, Platonische Studien2, Berlin, 1875, pp. 221-222; J. I. Dél- 
linger, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 308310; A. Fouillée, op. cit., pp. 338, 441; J. Mar- 
tineau, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 67, 85; G. Schneider, Platos Auffassung von der 
Bestimmung des Menschen, Gera, 1883, pp. 12, 14, 15; Ueberweg-Praechter, 
op. cit., pp. 176, 180. 

8A. W. Benn, The Greek Philosophers, London, 1882, Vol. II, pp. 229, 234; 
A. Fouillée, op. cit., pp. 44, ff., 456, 467-468. 

®P, Natorp, Platos Ideenlehre, Leipzig, 1903, pp. 8, 9, 27-28, 47-49, 171, 
173, 186, 189, f. 

10 J. E. Erdmann, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 109-110; J. A. Stewart, Plato’s Doc- 
trine of Ideas, Oxford, 1909, pp. 29, 59, 91, 100; F. A. Trendelenburg, De 
Platonis Philebi consilio, Berlin, 1837, pp. 16-17. 
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11. The self-identity of thought.™ 
12. Absolute mind, or God.” 


To a reader unfamiliar with the detailed qualifications found in 
the literature, it might appear that these definitions, so far from 
being mutually exclusive, emphasize various aspects of a single 
underlying conception; and the hope might well arise that, by 
combining all these definitions, a little logical ingenuity might suc- 
ceed in formulating the whole truth about Plato’s highest good. 
But, to the student who is more at home with the literature, it is 
only too apparent that very few of the scholars concerned would 
consent to accept even the modest degree of rapprochement im- 
plied in grouping them together at all, and that most of them 
would unhesitatingly reject all definitions of the highest good but 
the definition characteristic of their own group. For example, 
those who define the highest good as ‘ pleasure’ explicitly exclude 
from their definition such attributes as ‘ participation in objective 
harmoniousness ’ or ‘ virtue’ or ‘ transcendental intuition,’ except 
in so far as these may be regarded as means to the great end of 
producing pleasure as a state of consciousness. On the other 
hand, those who believe in ‘harmony’ or ‘ virtue’ or ‘ intuition’ 
reject pleasure as ‘ subjective’ and almost beneath contempt. In 
the same way, the partisans of the intellectual or rational life mean 
life here on earth, and explicitly deny ‘ intuition’ and ‘ transcend- 
ence,’ as being irrational, while the partisans of ‘ contemplative 
wisdom’ as unhesitatingly refuse to regard as ‘highest’ any 
‘good’ restricted to this mortal sphere. It is the divergences, 
rather than the agreements, which stand out after examination. 

In the face of these divergences in the results attained by 
scholars whose competence no one would dream of questioning, 
the only possible conclusion is that the subject is perhaps some- 
what more complex than the eclectic and deliberately narrowed 
concentration of the special monographs has realized, and the hope 

ME. Halévy, La théorie platonicienne des sciences, Paris, 1896, pp. 145, 
246, 337; Cf. B. Jowett, op. cit., Vol. Il, p. 134. 

12 J. Burnet, Greek Philosophy, Part I, London, 1908, p. 336; W. A. Butler, 
op. cit., p. 146; J. I. Déllinger, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 308; P. Hofer, op. cit., pp. 
12-17, 31, 36; H. Sidgwick, Outlines of the History of Ethics, London, 1906, 
P. 39; E. Trommershausen, op. cit., p. §9, m. 1. 
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therefore remains that a new investigation which is strictly em- 
pirical and as complete as possible may succeed in penetrating be- 
neath verbal forms and accidental contextual implications to the 
deeper strata of Platonic reflection. We shall study the subject 
of the highest good, not with reference to Kant or Mill, but in 
the kind of setting in which it is found in the Platonic dialogues, 
and shall study it, so far as possible, in its relation to the whole 
thought of Plato. 

What is the setting of the highest good in the dialogues? If 
we look over the passages in which the twenty-odd candidates for 
the position of highest good are mentioned or discussed—pleas- 
ure, wealth, health, power, happiness, immortality, etc.—we see at 
once that the ‘highest’ good is so named by reference to some 
definite scale or ladder of goods. It follows, then, that, before 
we can profitably enter upon our examination of these candidates, 
we must investigate this setting in which we find them, and must 
come to some conclusion as to the meaning and function of such 
scales of goods in Platonism. 


I, 


We find, in the dialogues, between two and three hundred 
passages which refer to such value-scales, and about fifty more or 
less distinct scales. Many of these scales have at least one term 
in common, such as ‘ wisdom’ or ‘ justice’ or ‘ pleasure,’ and, al- 
though the other terms differ, some of these are so clearly inter- 
related that we can group them together. This is particularly the 
case when we are dealing with value-scales which occur again and 
again in the greatest variety of contexts, and thus seem to be of 
more central and universal significance. Such grouping appears 
natural and appropriate in connection with the following value- 
scales : 


1. Soul—body—wealth. 

2. Wisdom—justice—temperance, etc., down to health—good 
looks, etc. 

3. Public goods—private goods. 

4. Mind—all other goods. 

5. Divine goods—human goods. 
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A minute investigation of the meaning of these scales and of their 
use in the dialogues ** leads to a number of general conclusions. 
The first universal fact which stands out against the great variety 
of detail is that proverbial value-distinctions, such as ‘ justice— 
health—wealth,’ ‘ public—private,’ etc., represent traditional value- 
judgments, and have in Platonism a status akin to the status of 
the traditional deities. That is to say, everyone forms value- 
scales of one sort or another and relates these somehow to the 
traditional valuations of the group of which he is a member, pre- 
cisely as everyone develops religious convictions of one sort or 
another and relates these somehow to the accepted traditional rep- 
resentatives of ‘the divine.’ Understood in this way, as a pro- 
duct of social evolution, value-scales have the kind of s*gnificance 
which, in Platonism, attaches to all public institutions as opposed 
to merely private and individual experiences. They rest upon 
a broader basis than the fluctuating value-judgments of individ- 
uals, and penetrate further into the nature of experience than is 
possible for the relatively unorganized individual feelings after 
value, and, as relatively more comprehensive and more profound, 
constitute norms or social standards by reference to which the 
individual citizen can estimate his degree of moral development.** 

A second fact which stands out with equal universality and 
clearness, is the immense variety of attitudes actually taken to- 
wards these traditional value-judgments. Such social norms may 
be accepted or rejected, half-heartedly or whole-heartedly, and 
that either unthinkingly, or half-reflectively, or after mature con- 
sideration. Such attitudes, in spite of their variety, fall, from the 
Platonic standpoint, naturally and of themselves, under one of 
four main heads. First comes the varying and fluctuating in- 
dividual value-judgment, which knows that ‘this tastes sweet’ 
or ‘ bitter,’ here and now, and either unthinkingly or deliberately 
denies objective validity to all generalizations which go beyond 
the individual and rest, ¢.g., on social experience.* Next comes 


18 For the ‘minute investigation’ of nos. 1, 3, 4, see this Review, Vol. 
XXXII, pp. 470-490; Vol. XXXIII, pp. 30-s0; Vol. XXXIV, pp. 1-27; Vol. 
XXXV, pp. 201-220. For no. 2, see International Journal of Ethics, Vol. 
XXXV, pp. 1-23. 

14 Laws, 880d-e. 

18 Theat., 156, f., 159, £., 166¢; cf. Prig., 3530. 
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the acceptance, whether unthinking or reflective, of these group 
norms as expressing final truth, or at least final truth for man.* 
Third comes the attitude of rationalistic criticism of all group 
standards, culminating, at best, in the philosopher’s search for a 
deeper basis of truth in the ideal world. Finally, this insight 
once attained, we have the return to the cave, associated with an 
attitude of sympathetic reform, so as to retain, from the new 
position, whatever is of permanent value in the social norms, 
whether for the guidance of the average citizen, or for the stimu- 
lation of philosophical reflection in the dialectical student.*’ 

The third universal fact which in the end emerges from the 
evidence, is that the Platonist is not primarily concerned with this 
or that traditional value-scale. It is the attitude rather than the 
norm, which especially interests him, and the arrangement of values 
which he especially champions is not, primarily, a classification of 
‘ goods,’ but rather a classification of attitudes towards such goods, 
in terms of the degree of philosophical insight manifested by this 
or that attitude. What the Platonist is concerned about is that 
there should be an advance from the attitude of subjective individ- 
ualism to a social and institutional standpoint; that there should 
be a further advance from this social attitude to a critical and 
philosophical attitude of insight into the principle of value; and 
finally that there should be a regression from ideal contemplation 
to actual life among human beings, with the avowed aim of en- 
abling other human beings, as far as possible, to advance in the 
direction of the same philosophical insight and then take their 
share also in the great work of spreading the new enlightenment. 
Platonists are thus missionaries in the life of idealistic endeavor, 
and convert to the service of their cause whatever existing in- 
stitutions can be utilized in spreading the new gospel. Of such 
institutions, the existing value-scales are among the more im- 
portant; for many of them tend, of themselves, to emphasize the 
value of righteous conduct as opposed to the mere acquisition of 
material possessions, and almost all acclaim ‘mind’ as the ‘ king 
of all.’ 

Let us consider the nature and aim of this new gospel, in order 


18 Rep., 4926, ff.; cf. 476b, f., 479¢. 
17 Laws, 811b, f£.; cf. Rep., 519d, ff., $38c, £., f. 
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to realize the difference which its adoption makes to the interpre- 
tation of the traditional norms. In every phase of experience, 
man seeks value, and, in order to avoid self-negation, the throwing 
away with one hand of what he is reaching for with the other, 
he aims at consistency and at extracting from his various experi- 
ences their common and universal value-elements. Reflection 
upon what is involved in this value-seeking leads inevitably to 
the ideal of a non-contradictory experience in which all value- 
potentialities are harmoniously and completely realized. This 
ideal of maximal realization of potentiality is the ‘idea of good’ 
which the Platonist proceeds to apply to the reorganization of 
every phase of experience, and it is plain that certain value-judg- 
ments are logically implicit in the acceptance of this ideal principle. 
For example, insight into this principle is clearly superior in value 
to ungrounded opinions as to what constitutes ‘ the good,’ not only 
for the individual citizen, but especially for the administrator who 
is charged with the guidance of community destinies. Other 
forms of the same value-judgment everywhere present in the 
dialogues are the exaltation of philosophy at the expense of the 
pursuit of mere pleasure or mere power, the exaltation of ‘soul’ 
at the expense of ‘ body’ and ‘ wealth,’ the exaltation of the one 
universal idea at the expense of the many fluctuating particulars, 
of order as opposed to chaos, of reality at the expense of sensuous 
appearances, etc. Such value-distinctions are implicit in the Pla- 
tonic position,’* and, so far as the actual value-scales which pass 
current in the community resemble these value-distinctions, they 
are seized upon by the Platonist and are shown to be dialectically 
of a piece with the Platonic position as a whole and to imply, e.g., 
that the way of salvation is to be sought through philosophy, which 
alone can realize God’s plan for humanity and can raise human 
life out of the meaningless treadmill and ruinous see-saw of the 
political game. 

The social norms which coincide in detail with these ideal valua- 
tions are in this way enlightened as to the identity of the principle 


17a Rep. 484b, ff., sose, f., 518d; Laws, 951, 96s, ff. 

18It should be added that Plato himself at times over-emphasizes this dis- 
tinction. The relation which seems to express, without over-emphasis, all 
that is logically involved in the Platonic position has been pointed out else- 
where, in the detailed study of the chief Platonic value-scales (Cf. Note 13). 
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which they vaguely presuppose with the ideal principle which the 
Platonists are advocating. But there are in the community two 
other attitudes towards values, the treatment of which is more 
difficult. There are, in the first place, value-attitudes which to a 
vague agreement as to the principle join a definite disagreement in 
matters of detail, setting pleasure, or power, or wealth, for ex- 
ample, higher on their scale than temperance or justice or wisdom. 
With this unenlightened hedonism and materialism the valuations 
implicit in Platonism immediately lock horns, and subject to logi- 
cal analysis the sophistry in which such views find their expres- 
sion and technical defence. The vagueness in respect of the 
principle is first cleared up. It is not difficult to show dialectically 
that any genuine value-scale, whatever its details, implies accept- 
ance of the ideal principle of value, viz., the principle of maximal 
realization of potentiality in a single consistent system.”* It is 
then shown, with somewhat more difficulty, that the individualistic 
self-seeking championed by the sophist is inconsistent with this 
ideal principle, and that it is thus logically necessary, either to 
give up belief in the principle, or to accept the deductions of the 
Platonist in matters of detail. It is enough for the sophists rep- 
resented in the dialogues to catch a glimpse of the dialectical abyss 
of not-being beneath their feet, for the boldest and most aggres- 
sive of them to desert their position, and accept, somewhat hur- 
riedly, the whole position indicated by their Platonic interlocutors, 
with whom they have in common at least a faith in the power of 
reason to discover the true life-values.*° The materialistic hedon- 
ist is thus not a final enemy, but is converted to Platonism and 
submits to the rectification of his scale of values until it coincides 
with the Platonic valuations. 

The second attitude towards values, which remains to be dis- 
cussed, occasions greater difficulty, for it disagrees with Platonism, 
not only in details, but even in principle, so that it is hard to find 
any common ground from which to proceed. The representative 
of this standpoint is the sceptic, who either contents himself with 

1% Gorg., so9a, etc.; Rep., 504, ff.; cf. Int. Jowr. Ethics, Vol. XXXII, pp. 
193-99. 


20 Prig., 356d, f.; Gorg., 482c, f.; Rep., 350, ff., 358b. Plato (‘ Socrates’) 
does not himself insist on the logical compulsiveness of aii details. 
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a practical equation of all empirical values,** or even goes further 
and attacks the intellectual integrity of the ideal world itself, and 
views without shrinking the intellectual abyss to which such un- 
belief admittedly leads.** Where all belief in value-scales of any 
sort has vanished, it is doubtful whether persuasion, however 
reasonable, can effect anything, and, if conscientious endeavor 
fails to effect a cure, such cases are in the end treated by the 
Platonist as pathological perversions, to be cut out of the com- 
munity life by a surgical operation.** 

After the hedonist has thus been converted to the true faith, 
and the sceptic, if proved to be beyond all reasonable hope of con- 
version, has been eliminated from the community life, the various 
empirical value-scales are standardized so as to express more 
nearly the ideal valuations implicit in Platonism. A single com- 
prehensive scale of values, passing from material possessions up 
through physical and moral excellences and culminating in in- 
tellectual excellence, is officially established in religion and in law 
and is incorporated into the community life.** In this way the 
Platonist hopes to join hands with the elements of good which 
are present in the habitual value-judgments of each and every 
citizen, and thus to raise every phase of the community life more 
nearly to the spiritual level at which life begins to acquire signifi- 
cance, reality, and true value. 

So much for the setting in which candidates for the position of 
highest good are found. From the investigation of this setting 
we learn to expect that such candidates as ‘ wisdom ’ and ‘ philoso- 
phy’ will be adopted rather easily by Platonists, but that such 
terms as ‘ pleasure’ or ‘ wealth’ will need to be reinterpreted be- 
fore it will be possible for Platonists to accept them as reasonable 
candidates. For the purposes of the present study it will be 
sufficient to investigate this process of reinterpretation in some 
six typical cases. 

If we turn to the dialogues, we find no less than twenty-four 
apparently different candidates for the position of chief or highest 

21 Rep., s61¢; cf. Gorg., agte, f. 

22 Parm., 132, ff., 1350, f.; Soph., 254, ff., 2s9e, £.; cf. Euthyd., 301b-c. 


23 Laws, 908¢, f. 
34 Laws, 6315, f. 
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good. These are: (1) pleasure, (2) health, (3) wealth, (4) 
power, (5) happiness, (6) immortality, (7) goodness of char- 
acter, (8) temperance, (9) justice, (10) genius, (11) religion, 
(12) science, (13) philosophy, (14) the comprehensive or com- 
posite life, (15) the life of the guardian or ideal statesman, (16) 
civilization, (17) the community, (18) law and order, (19) in- 
telligent self-knowledge on the part of the community, (20) mind, 
(21) measure or the mean, (22) the excellence and preservation 
of the whole, (23) the idea of good, (24) God. We can readily 
understand that a careful investigation might succeed in reducing 
this list to a slight extent. But there would, in any case, remain 
a very large number of apparently different highest goods, and 
it will be more profitable, in our present study, to investigate the 
process of reinterpretation by which ‘ goods’ apparently so diverse 
are incorporated into the fabric of Platonism. With this aim, 
we shall select the candidates which, on the face of them, appear 
most un-Platonic, viz. (1) pleasure, (2) wealth, (3) power, (4) 
happiness, (5) immortality; and shall compare the results ob- 
tained by an examination of these candidates with what we find 
in the case of an obviously Platonic candidate such as (6) mind. 

(1) Pleasure-—The passages in which pleasure is discussed in 
the dialogues fall naturally into four main groups: (a) purely 
psychological passages, which have nothing to do with ethical 
valuations; (b) passages expressing value-attitudes towards pleas- 
ure-pain characteristic of man as a social animal; (c) passages 
expressing the philosopher’s attitude towards pleasure-pain; and 
(d) passages suggesting how the social and conventional pleas- 
ures might be reformed in the light of this philosophic reflection. 
In dealing with the subject, we shall follow this natural grouping. 

(a) The Psychology of Pleasure.*°—Pleasure-pain, as an ex- 
perience, arises in connection with every form of animal and 
human activity, whether sensory, motor, or organic. The eye is 
formed for seeing, the ear for hearing, etc., and the simple func- 

25 The treatment of this subject by G. R. Kranichfeld (Platonis et Aristo- 
telis de hedonei sententiae, Berlin, 1859, pp. 6, ff.) is a little narrow, being 
influenced by the special attention which he gives to the Philebus. For a 


more thorough account, see A. E. Taylor, Plato: the Man and His Work, New 
York, 1927, pp. 418-427. 
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tioning of each of our sensory organs in accordance with its char- 
acteristic structure is associated with pleasure. Excessive stimu- 
lation, as when the unprotected eye is subjected to strong sunlight, 
is painful, and deficient stimulation, as when the light-adapted 
eye is plunged suddenly into darkness, is confusing and unpleas- 
ant; and there is a sense in which any effective stimulation of our 
sense-organs is a disturbance, a violence which interrupts the even 
flow of the inner motions characteristic of the organ. But where 
the degree of stimulation merely calls forth an outflow of energy 
which is within the capacity of the organ, so that its reaction rep- 
resents a recovery of balance and the attainment of a new equili- 
brium, this characteristic reaction is always experienced as pleas- 
ure.** We may take pleasure in simple sensations, in bright colors 
or pure tones, as such, without reference to anything further such 
as a picture or symphony. So too touching, tasting, and smelling, 
of themselves, may give simple but undeniable pleasures, quite 
independently of the social or anti-social setting in which these 
and other sensory pleasures may be experienced.*" Again, from 
the motor point of view, all animals take a natural pleasure in 
self-motion, however spasmodic. The frisking of limb or tail 
heightens their sense of being alive.** Finally, from the organic 
point of view, the assimilation of material which fills up the gaps 
left by the wear and tear of life, in the digestive process which 
restores the proportion of the bodily elements to one another and 
thus renews our bodily equilibrium, is accompanied by pleasure, 
and the return from disease, which has disturbed the proportion 
of earth, water, fire, and air in the body, to health, in which the 
natural equilibrium is completely restored, is extremely pleasant.** 

In addition to the above, there are the pleasures which arise from 
coordination. All animals take a natural pleasure in self-motion, 
however spasmodic and irregular; but human beings take also an 
especial pleasure in the ordered measures of the dance, in the 
kindred rhythm-patterns of music and poetry, and generally, in 

26 Rep., 357b-c, 475d, f., s15c, f., 516¢, Tim., 45b, f., 47c-d; Laws, 

Rep., 436a, f£.; Tim., 67a; Phileb., 51b, f., 63. 

28 Phileb., 51a, f.; Laws, 653d-e, 8ise, f. 


2 Lysis, 217, ff.; Prtg., 353¢, £.; Rep., 4030, 4376, f., 438¢, £., s83e-d, 
so1d; Tim., 87c, 886, ¢; Laws, 6610. 
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the introduction of unity, meaning, and a principle of order into 
the otherwise manifold, meaningless, and chaotic. This introduc. 
tion of order is the characteristic work of mind, and we take great 
pleasure in the characteristic functioning of these synthetic proc- 
esses, so far as they are successful in overcoming obstacles and 
reducing the environment to their own order-patterns, whether 
these are concrete sense-patterns, or the less concrete and more 
formal patterns which appeal to a more generalized sense of 
rhythm and order, or the action-patterns which we call ethical, or 
the more formal and general patterns of mathematics, logic, di- 
alectic, and metaphysics. In all of these, pleasure is taken,” 
though it cannot be denied that, in certain cases, the simpler, more 
directly instinctive and sensuous activities may come into conflict, 
either with one another, or with more developed activities such as 
the ethical or intellectual activities. 

(b) Social Value-Attitudes towards Pleasure—At the natural 
level, men, women, and children seek pleasure from ary and every 
source, indiscriminately and without much consideration of con- 
sequences. Perhaps they are not seeking pleasure, as such, but 
are rather trying to live out their lives, to set functioning their 
sensory and motor apparatus, and, as a consequence of this un- 
reflective activity, of course they enjoy the heightened sense of 
life which accompanies this discharge of energy along organic 
channels.** But, under the influence of social living, certain ac- 
tivities and certain types of pleasure become standardized, as ob- 
jects of community approval. Eating and drinking become, to 
some extent, community functions. Friendship becomes an in- 
stitution hedged about by community usages. Pugnacity develops 
into sport-rivalry or possibly into military organization. Curiosity 
becomes, to an increasing extent, a matter of community-regulated 
study and research. 

Speaking generally, the attitude of any community towards 
pleasure-pain is (a) to approve all pleasure-pursuits which tend 

30 Phado, 97c; Rep., 398c, ff., 498e, f., 5830; Phaedr., 247c, f.; Philebd., 
st, f.; Laws, 653e, f., 656, f., 670d, f., 673c-d, 8154, f. 
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to strengthen the community, whether for peace or for war, and 
(b) to disapprove all pleasure-pursuits which seem likely to 
weaken the community in any way. Just which pursuits are ap- 
proved and which disapproved, varies largely as the type of group 
organization varies. Thus, the pleasures approved of in a typi- 
cal oligarchy are the business man’s pleasures, the pleasures as- 
sociated with working hard, saving carefully, accumulating prop- 
erty by methods which fall approximately within the law, avoiding 
unproductive expenditures, whether personal or communal.** The 
pleasures disapproved of are expensive and unproductive pleas- 
ures, such as those associated with mere indulgence of appetites, 
or with sport, or with military honor, or with disinterested re- 
search whether scientific or philosophic. The natural appetites 
of hunger, thirst, and sex are kept down by force of will, except 
where someone else can be found to pay the cost, in which case 
they are indulged in with a crudity and at the same time a thor- 
oughness which are only found in the absence of sound educa- 
tion.** 

So too in a democracy of the Athenian type, the attitude to- 
wards approved pleasures is connected with ‘ freedom,’ i.e., with 
absence of regulation and control, whether rational or otherwise. 
All pleasures are definitely equated in value, and the nothing-too- 
much rule is interpreted as meaning that the proper democratic at- 
titude towards the pursuit of happiness is to allow no one pleas- 
ure to become the ruling passion for long, but to compel each in 
turn to give way to the next. With a splendid disregard for in- 
consistencies, the citizen in a democracy pursues happiness via 
the pleasures associated with liquor and revelry, via the pleas- 
ures associated with an active career as a politician, a military 
officer, a commercial magnate, etc., etc., everything by starts, but 
nothing long. No pleasures lose their voting power. All are 
equally enfranchised, and disapproval is meted out only to the 
consistent, selectively systematic pursuit of activities which de- 
velop definite character and culminate in something exclusive, 
such as trained leadership in politics, trained leadership in war- 


83 Rep., 553c, f.; Laws, 8310, f. 
54 Rep. 554, f., 558d, f. 
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fare, expert leadership in research, etc. In the land of the free, 
nothing kingly is tolerated.** 

So, again, in a government of the despotic type: pleasure-pur- 
suits which tend towards stability, law and order, and constitu- 
tional government are steadily eliminated, and the more unruly 
appetites lift up their heads. The pleasures of debauchery are 
most highly approved, and the titillation of the emotions in the 
tragic drama comes a close second. A community in the hands 
of a despot is on the down grade which leads, with increasing 
velocity, to disintegration and not-being, and it is pleasures of the 
disintegrating type which are approved of in such a community.” 

Each form of social organization thus, out of all pleasure-pur- 
suits, standardizes a certain selection and, by means of social 
pressure, sets these before its citizens as the most desirable, or 
as constituting the highest good for these citizens. No com- 
munity sets before its citizens as an ideal, i.e., as the highest good, 
the seeking after pleasure, as such. For mere pleasure has neither 
character nor organized structure, but is a process. As Plato puts 
it, it is genesis, not ousia. It is wealth, power, freedom, etc., 
which are regarded as substantial goods, and the pleasure-proc- 
esses associated with these take on value-character from the value 
of the substantital goods with which they are associated. At the 
same time it is not, of course, denied that some of these goods 
may well be associated with more pleasure, whether in quantity or 
in quality or both, than others, and that it might thus be possible 
to find a ‘highest’ good which would » associated with the 
greatest possible quantity and quality of pleasure.*’ 

(c) Philosophical Criticism of these Socialized Attitudes.—The 
criticism of pleasure which we find in the dialogues is directed 
mainly against the pleasures pursued by individuals, as such, 
rather than against the pleasures which they pursue as citizens of 
some definite type of social group, and the criticism of groups is 
directed against the concrete ends which these pursue, rather than 
against the pleasures associated with such ends. Nevertheless, as 
the criticism of the different types of social organization is made 

35 Rep., 560b, ff. 
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with the aim of ascertaining how the typical despot or oligarch or 
democrat compares in respect of pleasantness of life with the typi- 
cal philosophic guardian, it is possible to make certain deductions 
which are substantiated by the evidence provided in the dialogues. 

In trying to understand this evidence, we come upon a certain 
difficulty, which appears to arise from an attempt to prove two 
things which are perhaps not entirely consistent. It is shown (1) 
that pleasure is not, and cannot be, a good in itself, as it is a 
characterless process which obtains its meaning and value from 
the substantial entities with which it is associated; it is not an 
‘idea,’ and does not belong to the ideal realm, the ‘true above,’ 
but remains attached to the only partially real world of change 
and decay, the Heraclitean flux inherent in the sensuous.** On 
the other band (2), it is not proposed to concede to the sophists 
that philosophy as depicted in the dialogues is not, in actual fact, 
a pleasurable kind of pursuit as compared with the pursuit of 
power or sensuality. Plato maintains that philosophy is the 
pleasantest life, and that, judged by the standard of pleasantness, 
the life of his philosophic guardian is superior to any other kind 
of life advocated or practiced in his time.** This seems to con- 
cede the hedonist position, though giving it a new turn and con- 
tent, and, by this apparent concession, seems to throw a shadow 
of doubt upon the (thoroughly Platonic) contention that pleasure 
is somehow unreal and unimportant. If, on the one hand, we 
regard the doctrine that pleasure is unsubstantial as the essential 
position of Platonism, then a certain air of unreality undoubtedly 
surrounds the attempt to demonstrate that the life of the philoso- 
pher exceeds in pleasure the life of the viveur or of the power- 
seeker. For it seems paradoxical to assert that the philosopher is 
not concerned with pleasure at all, and indeed in eating, drinking, 
and sex-relations is not at all carried away by pleasure, but lives 
a somewhat ascetic life, and also to maintain that the viveur, who 
does take pleasure in such activities and devotes himself to a life 
of enjoyment, does not, after all, get more pleasures out of life 
than the ascetic, who takes no especial pleasure in such natural 

38 Phado, 66b, f., 69b-c, 81b, f., 83d, £.; Rep., 584d, f., 587a; Phileb., 314, 
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activities. We should expect Plato, in strict logic, to say: ‘ The 
sensualist does, in fact, enjoy a succession of individual pleasures, 
and his life is, in fact, a procession from enjoyment to enjoyment; 
but, as there is no order or consistency in his way of living, while 
his life is undeniably a succession of pleasures which, as psycho- 
logical processes, titillations of his nervous system, are real enough, 
he is missing something more valuable. On the whole, his life, 
considered as a totality which should be rational and consistent, 
is a succession of failures to connect and establish contact with 
the things which make of life something truly worth while. The 
philosopher misses, in comparison, a very large number of these 
insignificant neural titillations; but his life is a success on the 
whole, and enjoys genuine satisfaction, because it is consistent and 
is throughout in touch with the deepest reality. The choice is be- 
tween (1) a meaningless and frivolous existence which enjoys a 
succession of sensuous pleasures but misses the deeper realities of 
life, and (2) a meaningful and truly valuable existence which co- 
operates with God in doing the real work of the world. But in 
such a choice, the criterion of value cannot possibly be a neural 
reaction such as pleasure, which is a subjective heightening of 
the life-sense which may be present just as much in the hedonist 
as in the philosopher, and is far too superficial and too universal 
to be made a touchstone by which questions of such importance 
can be decided.’ * 

If, on the other hand, we regard Plato as thoroughly in earnest 
in demonstrating that the philosophic life is the pleasantest, we 
should expect his position, in strict logic, to be as follows: ‘ All 
living beings enjoy pleasure, as a heightening of their sense of 
being alive, in proportion as they succeed in overcoming obstacles 
and utilizing external stimulations as a means of calling forth a 
harmonious reaction of their own motor processes so that these 
emerge triumphant in their own characteristic activity. There is 
thus a proportion between the degree of harmony, organization, 
and character, on the one hand, and the degree of pleasure ex- 
perienced on the other. To a man of definite character, the 


40 Cf. Phado, 64d, f.; Rep., 402c, f., 439c-d, 571b, f.; Tim., 71a-b; Phileb., 
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pleasure associated with eating, drinking, and the satisfaction of 
other sensuous appetites is slight in comparison with the pleasure 
associated with a complex reaction—such as the successful daily 
performance of his characteristic work as farmer, carpenter, or 
student—which calls forth the harmonious coéperation of all his 
action-tendencies in the direction of realizing his peculiar char- 
acter. To a man of no definite character, the more simple ap- 
petite-satisfactions seem like great pleasures, because he has noth- 
ing higher with which to compare them. They are genuine 
enough as far as they go, but they do not go very far, because 
they awaken no well-developed organization of action-tendencies 
in harmonious relation to the essential nature of the universe, but 
remain superficial, out of touch with what is worth while. From 
this standpoint, the most pleasurable existence will be that of the 
most highly organized character, who reacts in such a way as to 
call forth all his energies, physical, moral, and intellectual, in 
harmonious inter-relation, and in harmonious relation to the genu- 
ine forces in the cosmos. But the life which is devoted to this 
maximal realization of potentiality is the life whose principle is 
the idea of good, i.e., is the philosopher’s life. The philosopher’s 
life, then, as being the most comprehensively and thoroughly or- 
ganized, is the pleasantest. To such a man, a meal, a drink, or 
a walk, e.g., is not the feverish snatching after a momentary 
pleasure, coming in between two reachings-out after entirely 
heterogeneous pleasures. His life is not an aggregate, but is an 
organized totality, and each moment in it is not an isolated shoot 
of pleasure, but pulsates with the life of the whole, and is colored 
by the hedonic tone of the whole. In this way, where the pleas- 
antness of the whole enters into each moment, the pleasure which 
continues to tinge the hedonic coloring of each moment is more 
comprehensive, more smooth-flowing, more consistent than the 
isolated pleasures of the sensualist, which are pleasant, indeed, 
but are jerky and disconnected, and somewhat overcast by the 
shadow of impermanence and insecurity which is always found in 
the absence of order and system. While, then, all men enjoy 
pleasures, in proportion as they are successful in their various 
activities, the philosopher, whose activities are organized in terms 
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of the ideal principle of extracting from every phase of experience 
its maximum of consistent meaning-value, enjoys the greatest 
possible quantity and quality of pleasure.’ * 

(d) Suggested Reforms of Socialized Pleasures—lIn accord- 
ance with the difference between these two views, two widely dif- 
fering types of reform are suggested by the Platonic representa- 
tives of philosophic insight. On the one hand, we find it roundly 
asserted that the pleasure-seeking tendencies which, under the 
name of ‘ the concupiscent element,’ constitute the largest portion 
of the human soul, are not amenable to rational considerations at 
all, but naturally and inevitably compete with reason for control of 
the action-systems of the organism, and seek to subject the ra- 
tional and spirited elements to the service of instinct. These 
irrational tendencies are pronounced uneducable, and the only way 
in which they can be handled effectively is to prevent them from 
tasting pleasure, and thus to interfere with their natural growth, 
and keep them as weak as possible. They must further be kept 
in their place by force ab extra, and the spirited element is here 
summoned to the service of reason, in order to see that the pleas- 
ure-seeking tendencies are kept in due subordination.“ It is, in 
fact, along these lines that reform is suggested. The philosopher 
despises the unruly mob of pleasure-seeking tendencies connected 
with hunger, thirst, sex, self-adornment, etc., and severs himself, 
as much as possible, from these instinctive activities which are the 
great concernment of most men and make up some three-fourths 
of embodied human existence. Withdrawing himself from the 
world and the flesh to the shelter of his college walls, he preserves 
his purity from contamination and devotes himself to the solitary 
contemplation of ultimate truths in the ideal realm. Approval of 
this other-worldly attitude occurs in a great variety of contexts, 
and is thus to be regarded as characteristically Platonic.** 

On the other hand, many passages indicate directly enough that 
the pleasure-seeking tendencies can, at least to some extent, be 

41 Cf. Prtg., 356d, f., 3580; Rep., 581d, ff.; Phadr., 2476, f.; Phileb., 124; 
Laws, 6534, 732¢e, f. 
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trained and educated so as to recognize and accept the ascendency 
of reason, not as a merely external force, but as akin to something 
within their own nature. In the first place, the spasmodic tend- 
encies towards self-expression in any and every kind of motion 
can, in human beings, be brought under the direction and control 
of rhythm and harmony, so that we take pleasure in dancing, and 
in the measures of the dance combined with song. But any kind 
of rhythm is already an example of order and law, and, further, 
certain types of rhythm are, in the nature of things, appropriate 
to the expression of certain types of character. It is a peculiarity 
of human nature that we take pleasure in whatever rhythmic forms 
are habitual for us, and it is therefore a simple matter of censor- 
ship acting in concert with experts, to see that the more effeminate 
and less desirable types are suppressed, and that the rhythmic 
forms used in education, in ceremonial and processional dances, 
are all representative of the more desirable types of character. 
In this way our pleasure-pain sense gradually takes on a kind of 
harmoniousness and measuredness, and acquires the natural 
rhythms of a well-regulated life. Words, melodies, and dance- 
rhythms all exemplifying the approved character-types, we in- 
sensibly take up into our characters, (a) in the dances approved 
for peaceful occasions, the virtues of temperance and holiness, and 
(b) in the dances approved for warlike occasions, the virtues of 
courage and discipline inseparable from military morale. When 
we further remember how the choric dance links together all 
members of the community, we realize how the sense of com- 
munity, which is the basis of the virtue of justice, develops, and, 
when we further remember the meaning-element embodied in the 
words of the approved songs, we can understand how it is that 
Plato can regard this training in music and gymnastic as leading 
naturally towards an appreciation of the beauty of reason itself, 
and so preparing us for the acquisition of the virtue of wisdom.** 

In the second place, it is definitely stated that the desires which 
together constitute the concupiscent element of the soul vary in 
the degree to which they can be enlightened. Some of them, at 
any rate, are of a worthier nature, and can not only themselves 
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listen to the voice of reason, but can also, somewhat like the 
spirited element as a whole, exercise a measure of control over the 
less worthy desires, so that these grow weaker, or even cease al- 
together from troubling. Finally, it is also clearly stated that the 
concupiscent element, taken as a whole, can be so educated as to 
come to an agreement with the rational element, namely, that the 
rational element should rule over the whole organism, and that 
the concupiscent element should refrain from opposing such duly 
constituted authority: in which case the concupiscent element, no 
less than the rational element, partakes of the virtue of temper- 
ance. From this evidence,** then, it is plain that the physical in- 
stincts are not always a drag upon the philosopher, but can, to 
some extent, be so trained as to enter into the philosophic life 
itself. From this standpoint, it is suggested that the pleasures 
associated with eating, drinking, sex, etc., should not be abandoned 
as uneducable expressions of the wild-beast element in man, but 
should be reformed by the philosopher re-entering the cave and 
so training himself as well as his fellow-citizens that they all ap- 
proximate to the perfection of body as well as of soul. This 
means that eating, drinking, etc., should and can become com- 
munity, rather than merely individual, functions, and should illus- 
trate the spirit of service rather than of individualistic pleasure- 
seeking, and the spirit of enlightenment rather than the soul- 
darkening lusts of the flesh. One eats and drinks so that the 
bodily harmony will subserve the symphony of the soul, as the 
good citizen eats so as to preserve that health of body which is a 
sine qua non for the rest of the higher life.** It has been pointed 
out that, according to the Philebus, only the pleasures of zstheti- 
cal joy in pure colors, forms, odors, tones, and the joy in knowl- 
edge—which all rest on pure relations, on measure and law, with 
the pleasure peculiar to this, and do not sway up and down be- 
tween too-much and too-little, like the other pleasures—only such 
pure pleasures can enter into the good life, which is based upon 
law and order. But it is of course to be understood that, as 
stated in other dialogues, all the ‘necessary’ appetites, together 
with their attendant pleasures, enter directly into the philosopher’s 
Phado, 68e, f.; Rep., 399, ff., 441¢, £., 518¢, f.; Laws, 639d, f. 
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life.” It is really the spirit of sensualism to which the Platonist 
is opposed. He does not, in the end, advocate extreme asceticism 
or cynicism. The reform suggested is thus a reform of the spirit, 
substituting the philosophic spirit for the materialistic and sen- 
sualistic attitude towards the various activities in which the body 
has a share. 
Rupert CLENDON LODGE. 
University oF MANITOBA. 
(To be continued.) 

47 Natorp (op. cit., pp. 324, 328) is writing with reference only to the 
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BERGSON’S CRITIQUE OF SCIENTIFIC PSYCHOLOGY. 


MONG contemporary thinkers, Henri Bergson in France 

and H. Rickert in Germany have the distinction of having 
stressed and exhibited most effectively and impressively the tre- 
mendous gulf which separates reality from_the scientific account 
of it. Both combat the scientific prejudice or peculiar ‘ faith’ 
that science can comprehend with its concepts the reality of the 
whole universe. 

Those who reject certain aspects of scientific psychology do so 
both because they are vitally concerned with the original and 
unique characteristics of psychical reality, and on account of 
certain eccentricities of scientific investigation. They contend 
that the indigenous properties of the psychical are: (1) its free 
and creative character, (2) its continuity, (3) its non-identification 
or diversity (it cannot be formally described), (4) the impossi- 
bility of reducing it to quantitative terms, (5) its subjectivity, (6) 
its inexplicability ; in brief, its non-attachment to nature. We shall 
confine ourselves to Bergson’s critique of scientific psychology in 
the light of the above differential characteristics of psychic life. 

I. No one has as emphatically, ingeniously and convincingly 
affirmed the free and creative aspect of our psychic life as has 
this French philosopher. It seems as if in his philosophy the 
various elements of German philosophic thought from Leibniz 
to Schelling and Schopenhauer had found their living integration. 
The Bergsonian concept of life obtains its peculiar character from 
his concept of consciousness. Conversely, his concept of con- 
sciousness is influenced by his biological concept of life. Berg- 
son’s first work, Time and Free Will: An Essay on the Immediate 
Data of Consciousness, contains his chief contribution to psy- 
chology. 

Bergson declares that our own inner states should be regarded 
like living beings, in process of unceasing change, formation, de- 
velopment, fusion, interpenetration and organization. He has in 
mind especially the affective aspect of psychic life. That which 
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renders it dead and inert, general and impersonal; that which 
destroys the original character of the individual psychic life, its 
vitality, its organic and creative aspect, is language. Thought and 
language are incompatible. Language restricts thought, and dis- 
torts it. Bergson analyzes with great diligence the reason for this. 
His investigation culminates in a vigorous critique of associationist 
psychology. 

Conscious life displays itself in two aspects according as we 
perceive it directly or “by refraction through space.”* By the 
latter expression Bergson means primarily the consideration of 
the conscious processes under the category of quantity. For him 
space is the sole “consequent medium ”,in which every quality 
or heterogeneity is cancelled, and everything is resolved into quan- 
titative relations. Bergson knows that his view is opposed to 
that of Kant, whose “ error” it was to view time as a homogene- 
ous medium.? Time as a real, concrete, immediately experienced 
reality is composed of moments which are organically interwoven. 
Applied to the ego this means that it can be perceived immediately 
only under the aspect of living duration. If, however, time be 
viewed under the aspect of space we attain only a “ symbolic” 
representation of the self. 

Considered in and for themselves, the deep-seated conscious 
states have no relation to quantity; * they are pure quality. They 
intermingle in such a way that we cannot tell whether they are 
one or several. Their linguistic fixation already robs them of 
their reality by analysis and hypostatization. We make out of 
their continuously flowing interpenetration isolated objects. With 
the growth of language the current is strengthened which carries 
our conscious states from within outward. We come to consider 
them only in a homogeneous medium in which their image be- 
comes static, and through the word which lends them their “ com- 
mon-place color.” Thus a second self is formed which obscures 
the original self. This second self with its pronounced traits 
answers better the requirements of social life. A superficial 
psychology may be content with this externally acquired self, pre- 

1 Op. cit., p. 137. 

2 Ibid, p. 232. 

3 Ibid., p. 137. 
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supposing that it restricts itself to the study of the accomplished 
and finished conscious states, and leaves out of account their 
dynamic development. 

This distinction between a psychology of accomplished con- 
scious states (des faits une fois produits) and a psychology of 
their development (du mode de formation) is closely connected 
with the recognition of the free creative character of the psychical. 
For how can we study the creative act by means of the accom- 
plished product, unless we take into account its mode of forma- 
tion? Thus psychology, as Bergson views it, is primarily con- 
cerned with a ‘dynamic’ consideration of mentality. A psy- 
chology of static results can only represent the concrete and living 
self as “an association of terms which are distinct from one 
another and are set side by side in a homogeneous medium.” ¢ 

Following the dynamic method, we easily recognize the mistake 
of associationism, as of every other static psychology: it consists 
in the elimination of the qualitative element in the act to be per- 
formed, and the retaining of only the ‘ geometrical’ and imper- 
sonal aspect. With the thus discolored idea of the act must be 
associated some specific difference in order to distinguish it from 
the other acts. 

The subsequent association of a specific characteristic has 
grown to be self-evident for us. It costs us effort to put an end 
to superficial association, and we therefore find it extremely dif- 
ficult to understand Bergson. There is no more succinct and 
penetrating characterization of the method of associationism to 
be found anywhere than Bergson’s illustration of the same by 
the smell of a rose,® which helps to make clear what is meant by 
the immediate data of consciousness. The question does not in- 
volve the multiplicity of juxtaposition, but rather the multiplicity 
of interpenetration. The method of generalization thus exter- 
nalizes, objectifies the psychical, or makes it homogeneous. These 
expressions are identical in meaning for Bergson; for between 
the faculty of conceiving a homogeneous medium as space, and 
the faculty of thinking in terms of general ideas, there exists a 
close correlation. As soon as we attempt to analyze a conscious 


4 Op. cit., p. 139. 
5 Ibid., pp. 161-162. 
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state, it will be resolved into impersonal elements external to one 
another. It by no means follows that the externalized elements 
detached from the whole were contained in it; for within the 
whole they did not occupy space, and did not attempt to express 
themselves in symbols as they melted into and permeated one 
another. The mistake of associationism is to replace the concrete 
phenomenon which takes place in the mind by an artificial recon- 
struction, and to confuse the explanation of the fact with the 
fact itself. 

The double aspect of consciousness,—on the one hand the form 
of homogeneous space and conceptual generalization, on the other 
hand the form of interpenetration,—finally eventuates in one and 
the same self. Under the former aspect we view our true self 
as a conventional ego, often also termed the superficial, secondary 
or social self. Under the latter aspect we view our real self as 
what it is apart from conventions and language. Both aspects, 
however, constitute “one and the same ego,” as Bergson persist- 
ently reiterates. The one and the same ego “comes in contact 
with the external world at its surface,” and separates itself more 
and more from the deeper strata. To this surface belong the 
successive sensations, which in spite of mutual fusion retain some- 
thing of the objectively caused processes of the external world. 
The inner self, however, is that which feels and is lashed into an 
emotion, ponders and decides. This ego is a power whose states 
and modifications permeate one another, in contradistinction to 
the superficial ego which without much effort plays itself off in a 
homogeneous medium. The deeper self evidently contains also 
a multiplicity of states; but in contradistinction to the distinct 
multiplicity of the superficial ego, a confused multiplicity; indis- 
tinct, because of interpenetration. Because of this the inner ego 
is ever changing, but inexpressible in its motility. 

The two kinds of multiplicity lead of their own accord to two 
kinds of duration and two concepts of time. The distinct mul- 
tiplicity corresponds to time as quantity, which resulted from a 
confusion with space. The confused multiplicity corresponds to 
time as quality, and this is true duration. This time is the real, 
irreversible time, of which Bergson says that it is “not a line 
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along which one can pass again.”* To this real time corresponds 
consciousness as power or progress; whereas to time as quantity 
corresponds the world of things, of isolated objects. The true 
and experienced time of consciousness is by no means the iden- 
tical time “ which glides over the inert atoms without penetrating 
and altering them.” Usually we confuse these concepts of time; 
for, not accustomed to observe ourselves, we “ perceive ourselves 
through forms borrowed from the external world.”* An ade- 
quate and diligent analysis of conscious states discloses that each 
of them has a double aspect if taken by itself, according as we 
consider it “ within a discrete multiplicity or a confused multi- 
plicity, in the time as quality, in which it is produced, or in the 
time as quantity, into which it is projected.”* Few passages ex- 
press more distinctly the difference between the two aspects. 

“ An idea which is truly ours fills the whole of our self.” But 
the associationist reduces the self to an aggregate of conscious 
states. He sets sensations, feelings and ideas side by side, and 
thus gets merely a shadow of the ego projecting itself into space. 
When Bergson thus declares that an idea which fills our self, and 
conversely, that a free act as such, must be designated as self- 
originated, or completely expressing the self, one acquires a 
definite view of the relation of the self to its states, which in a 
much higher degree than associationism is able to approximate 
the immediately experienced content of the real psychic life. 
Such a view is destined to play a great rdle in psychology, of 
which, however, to date, only the possibilities exist. 

Bergson himself makes mention of the fact that many of our 
ideas float on the surface of our ego “like dead leaves on the 
water of a pond.”*® By this he understands ideas, which, in 
that we think them, have a kind of immobility, as if they were 
external to our mind. The concern here is with the ideas which 
tend more and more to assume the form of a numerical multi- 
plicity, which spread themselves out in a homogeneous space, im- 
personal and lifeless, as they are. In contradistinction to these 

Op. cit., p. 181. 
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ideas, present on the surface, are those ideas which most belong 
to us, and which are to be found in the depths of our self. To 
these belong primarily our dreams. Here we witness the drama 
of ideas, which are dissociated from one another as logically 
contradictory terms, blending into each other. Bergson thus 
mentions, as does Freud, the process of dream work designated 
as condensation, which gives us a dim idea of the mutual inter- 
penetration of our concepts in waking life. We can thus state 
that condensation is at no time an active, secondary relation of 
dissociated ideas, but represents the primary normal condition 
of the deeper strata of the self, and that the conceptual ‘ disso- 
ciation,’ the dissociation of the original condensation, is the work 
of the self. When we speak of condensation we mean the con- 
centration of what was previously disparate; whereas with dreams 
we are concerned with the association of what analysis has dis- 
organized. Bergson thus rightly holds that the associationist view 
of consciousness places everything upside-down. 

There are still other avenues of approach to the self as a whole. 
Every attempt to perceive the individuality of the conscious states 
leads to this. Each of our feelings, provided that it goes deep 
enough, comprises the whole soul, since the whole soul is reflected 
in each of them. To recognize that the soul is determined by 
any one of the feelings, is to recognize that it is self-determined. 
Self-determination and freedom signify the same thing in philoso- 
phy; but we need not fear that Bergson caters to the eccentric 
metaphysics of freedom; for he admits degrees of freedom, and 
thus confines himself to the field of empirical psychology. Only 
that act is absolutely free of which the self is the sole originator, 
and which is the whole self. Such an extreme case can in reality 
never occur ; but it must be thought of as a limiting case of the 
dynamic view of consciousness. 

The dynamic approach to the study of the psychic life can be 
equally as successfully applied to suggestion. A suggestion re- 
ceived in the hypnotic state is not assimilated by the mass of con- 
scious states; but, endowed with a vitality of its own, “it will 
usurp the whole personality when the time comes.” *° A similar 
condition prevails with the regard to the emotions. Less known 

10 Op. cit., p. 166. 
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and psychologically applied is the doctrine of the degrees of self- 
determination to the ideas which come to us from without. The 
concern here is with a complex series of ideas whose elements and 
terms permeate one another; but which never blend as a whole 
with the compact mass of the self. These ideas are the result of 
an ill-assimilated education. They form a parasitic self, which 
continually encroaches upon the real self. 

Bergson thus furnishes us with the basic idea of Bleuler’s and 
Jung’s mechanistic theory of complexes, apart from the Freudian 
theory of repression. Why something remains on the surface 
of the self, or penetrates still deeper into it, is preferably ex- 
plained from the psychic organization of the self, rather than from 
its individual history. It is thus evident how the dynamic method 
of Bergson, and his recurrent emphasis upon the free and creative 
in the psychic life, represents the beginning of a scientific treat- 
ment of the unconscious psychic processes. 

Bergson is one of the founders of modern psychology, espe- 
cially in what concerns the advent of act psychology. His brilliant 
oratory and lucid presentation enabled him to introduce thinkers 
to non-scientific and non-mechanistic psychology. In reading 
the works of P. Natorp (Allgemeine Psychologie, 1912), E. Hus- 
serl (Logische Untersuchungen) and other act psychologists, one 
perceives that much in Bergson’s thought is still in the stage of 
metaphor, analogy and parable. It was thus possible for a more 
incisive analysis to transform some of the Bergsonian germinal 
thoughts into concepts. Many of the analogical circumscrip- 
tions of Bergson still await their conceptual evaluation. It is 
never a good omen for the development of a science when it has 
to abandon at decisive points the means of expression provided 
by its own language, and have recourse to concepts borrowed 
from the other sciences, still less when it must stoop to the 
language of the crowd. 

II. The second characteristic of the psychical is its continuity. 
It seems obvious that the concept of the immediately experienced 
continuity of consciousness is closely connected with the biological 
concept of the continuity of life. It is, however, erroneous to 
believe that Bergson’s idea of continuity is identical with that of 
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the biological sciences. The continuity of life which Bergson has 
in mind is differently oriented mentally from that of which sci- 
ence speaks. His aim is to comprehend intuitively the fact of 
mental continuity ; but the aim of science is the description, analy- 
sis and dissolution of perception into conceptual elements, and 
afterwards the construction of these into a conceptual whole. 
Hence Bergson combats the scientific habit of generalization, the 
construction of general concepts, the formation of a homogeneous 
medium in which every psychic datum has only a numerical value, 
is only an exemplar of a genus, and no longer an individual and 
a quality. The living duration in which all is organization and 
penetration is totally different from conceptual generalization. 
To think in terms of true duration is, in spite of its negative char- 
acteristics, the exact opposite of thinking in terms of general 
concepts. 

III. The third characteristic of the psychical is what I have 
called its non-identification or diversity. This attribute has the 
closest logical relation to the problem of immediacy. Non-iden- 
tification is only a special aspect of immediacy. Its meaning is 
that no psychological datum ever appears twice the same. It 
never repeats itself, is each time to be considered as novel, with 
nothing identical preceding or succeeding it. Thus every psy- 
chological datum occurs only once. Not only is the psychic act 
something else each time; but its relation, content and object vary 
with its duration. Whenever I picture one and the same rose 
twice, not only do I execute two different mental acts, but I have 
an image each time of a somewhat different rose. Thus my idea 
of a rose is never twice the same, nor do I breathe each time the 
same scent of a rose.** The concept of continuity is thus irre- 
concilable with the concept of the periodically recurrent idea of an 
object. The idea of the continuity of the ‘stream’ of conscious- 
ness implies that of the irreversibility of psychical life. Thus the 
non-identification of the psychical is an integral part of the con- 
tinuity of consciousness. 

Bergson stresses the continuity of becoming of even the most 
elementary psychic tendencies, each of which, if it is deep enough, 
possesses its own “ personality.” The ‘same’ feeling is a new 

11 Op. cit., pp. 161-62. 
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feeling because of its being repeated. We would have no cause 
to name it by the identical word if it were not for the fact that it 
corresponds to the same external cause.** The word, the same 
bodily signs, and the equality of causation are the direct causes 
of our perceiving the psychic processes as identical. We are 
therefore incapable of getting at psychical reality. 

IV. A fourth attribute of the psychical is the impossibility of 
reducing it to quantitative terms. In contrast to the physical 
world the psychical cannot be considered as a quantity, and thus 
cannot be measured. Because it eludes measurement, its quality 
is non-quantifiable. Almost a third of the Données Immédiates 
is reserved for the polemical discussion of the problem of the 
quantification of the psychical. Bergson combats in the first 
chapter the psychophysical treatment of our conscious states, the 
assumption that sensations, feelings and volitions increase and 
decrease, or are even once, twice or three times as intense as 
others are. What we customarily designate as differences of 
magnitude in psychic life are not quantitative but qualitative dif- 
ferences. In an ingenious analysis of the aesthetic feelings and 
the psychopathological processes Bergson champions his thesis. 
What we call intensity of the psychic state is nothing else than 
the intensity of its bodily accompaniments. Psychologically speak- 
ing, it is the expression of its greater or less wealth of simple 
qualitative determinations. The transition from one sensation 
to another is made a reality, and then a quality. But none of 
these attributes is valid. Only the compared sensations exist. 
The transition from one sensation to another is an act of thought. 

In the reaction-time experiments we measure the beginning and 
the end of a psychic process, and not the psychic process itself. 
However, we still can assume that we measure the duration of the 
psychic process indirectly by a detour of the bodily accompani- 
ments involved in the mental process. That we believe we per- 
ceive in the psychic life differences of magnitude cannot be denied. 
Thus we are subject to two illusions involved in the quantitative 
consideration of the psychical: (1) the illusion of an inner per- 
ception which deceives us into seeing differences of quality as dif- 
ferences of magnitude; (2) the illusion of reflective consciousness 


12 Op. cit., pp. 196-97. 
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which dazzles us into seeing differences of magnitude in the 
psychic processes which really are differences of magnitude of the 
bodily accompaniments. These illusions are closely related to 
each other as we are always tending to mistake quantity for qual- 
ity and vice versa. Because of this it is easily proved empirically 
that the supposed differences of magnitude of the psychical must 
be dependent upon and accompanied by differences of magnitude 
of bodily processes. 

V. The concept of the psychical as subjective, not objective, is 
the direct outgrowth of the diversity of the psychical. The term 
‘ subjective’ is applicable to what is adequately known, whereas 
the term ‘ objective’ is a substitute for the constantly increasing 
number of impressions. A mental act cannot be divided as can 
an object. Thus analysis leads to a mechanical conception of the 
self. We cannot treat the self and its feeling as objects which 
remain identical during the duration of any process, because the 
self is never the same, but ever changing. The empirical ego is 
for Bergson the subject of real duration. It can never become 
an object. Thus Bergson fails to note that men often posit a 
would-be or intentional ego, and fails to perceive one of the es- 
sential aspects of the empirical or phenomenological self. How- 
ever, Bergson’s great merit was to point out the fact that there 
are two aspects to the empirical self : the creative, mobile self, and 
the inert, objectified self. The empirical self is able to effect 
certain degrees of inertia of its determinations. It can either 
veil itself behind them, retreat from them, or penetrate them until 
they fall off like dead leaves from the tree or are tinged by its 
nearness. No psychology can be successfully practiced today 
without taking note of this distinction between a living center of 
the ego, and a more or less inert ego-periphery. In Bergson’s 
distinction between the moi profond and the moi superficiel we 
have an initial attempt at a structural stratification of the ego, 
which has been developed further by the pupils of Husserl, and 
recently by W. Haas (Die psychische Dingwelt, Bonn, 1921). 

Bergson prohibits psychology from positing any of its processes 
as things. He calls attention to the confusion which exists be- 
tween representation, sensation and the object. He ingeniously 
shows how and why the conscious processes transform or “ ex- 
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teriorize ” themselves into objects, when as a matter of fact no 
objects are present, but only process. Furthermore, it is not 
necessary to associate several conscious processes in order to re- 
construct the self, as it is wholly contained in each of its fune- 
tions. Every conscious process is an act, the originator of which 
is solely the I. It is this act which is to be investigated, and not 
the effect of the act. We must distinguish between what we think 
and what has been elevated into an object after the act of thought 
has passed. At this point natural science ceases to exist, and an- 
other science must take its rise. 

The linguistic fixation of the deeper conscious states objectifies 
them. Description and analysis of psychological data already 
constitutes objectification. Verbal expression of psychic acts is 
the first step in the deviation from immediate experience, which 
is always individual and personal. Thus what cannot be described 
or explained by word, nor generalized by concepts, should not be 
objectified. The denial that scientific psychology is an empiri- 
cal science is due to Bergson’s explaining the unreality of objec- 
tive time. Scientific psychology becomes possible only in so far 
as the human soul has objectified itself. The human soul can 


 objectify itself by words, symbols, gestures, volitional acts as 


well as by artistic creations. The real task of scientific psychology 
is to reconstruct and reconstitute the immediacy or subjectivity 
of psychic experience. It can achieve this only by objectification, 
generalization and abstraction. 

VI. The inexplicability of the psychical, from the point of 
view of science, is for Bergson another fundamental characteristic. 
No image or concept can reproduce exactly the original feeling 
we have of the flow of our own conscious life. Thus only intui- 
tion succeeds in apprehending what is inexpressible in our per- 
sonality, what scientific psychology is incapable of translating ade- 
quately into symbols. Perceptions and conceptions developed in 
conjunction with man’s necessary adaptation to the material world. 
No matter how many different points of view we have of the per- 
sonality of this or that man, the mere piling of explanation on 
explanation will never bring us nearer to what we want to express. 
Intuition thus alone dispenses with symbols and concepts. These 
are external to the reality of our inner life. They effect a dis- 
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tance between what we are and what we seem to ourselves from 
the outside. Bergson originally held to the view that intuition 
attains the necessary recovery of the fundamental self by a 
“vigorous effort of analysis.” Intuition is thus not prior but 
posterior to the logical analysis of psychic phenomena. It does 
not descend to the pre-logical level of the life of the instincts, but 
advances beyond it, and must restore the pure image of reality 
which was dissected into separate sensations and concepts. In- 
tuition is thus not a pre-analytic act of consciousness. It much 
rather apprehends simultaneously the results of analysis. 
HERMAN HAvusHEER. 
Tue Nortuern Normat anv Inpustriat ScHooL. 
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THE USE AND ABUSE OF ABSTRACTIONS IN 
PSYCHOLOGY. 


AST year there appeared a volume entitled Psychologies of 
1925, containing a number of articles in which the views of 
several American psychologists and two German psychologists 
were presented. Each author in this collection represented the 
theoretical position of a supposedly important school, or move- 
ment, in psychology. One of the reviewers of this volume made 
the comment that it is hopeless to attempt to find out what psy- 
chologists are driving at, since they disagree so widely among 
themselves that there is no concensus of opinion among them. I 
should hasten to add that this reviewer was not a psychologist 
himself. 

Really, the situation is not so bad as it appeared to the be- 
wildered reviewer. Of course, the articles in the volume were 
written in an argumentative tone, each author attempting to char- 
acterize his views as sharply and narrowly as possible, and to 
emphasize the difference between them and the views of certain 
others. Naturally the points of agreement were little stressed, 
since we were not interested in these, but took them for granted. 
The result was a collection of some value to the psychologist, but 
necessarily unintelligible to the layman. 

Psychology today is in a highly satisfactory condition, and 
there is substantial agreement among psychologists on practically 
all points which are important for the prosecution of research and 
the making of applications. It is true that many experimental 
points are yet unsettled. For example: very few psychologists 
would accept the interpretations which have recently been put on 
some of the most interesting of modern experiments on young 
children. But these are matters on which theoretical viewpoint 
is irrelevant; they must be settled by further and more careful 
experimental work. 

On points which determine our procedure, on methods of re- 
search, and even on topics of research, there is little difference of 
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opinion. Nor is there much disagreement as to the field of psy- 
chology itself, and as to the fundamental conceptions of human 
nature. Such disagreement as still persists is on minor points, the 
major disagreements of a decade ago having been resolved to an 
astonishing degree. 

Psychology, in short, has successfully survived an era of read- 
justment, and is now forging ahead in a new phase of produc- 
tivity. During the period of readjustment a large amount of 
hasty speculation passed for fact, and a great deal of unintelligent 
gathering of data passed for research. But this condition is past. 
It is true that we are still somewhat enveloped in the smoke and 
dust due to the scramble ‘ over the top,’ which makes it difficult 
for outsiders to see where the psychologists have emerged, and 
which perhaps makes it difficult for some of the psychologists to 
orient themselves in their new surroundings; but the fact remains 
that the advance has been made. The reconstruction has been 
accomplished. I confidently predict that no real reconstruction 
will be needed for a generation to come, a generation in which we 
will devote ourselves to constructive work in our new position. 

Even psychiatry, the half sister of psychology,? has made an 
advance, recovering from its meanderings over the rocks of naive 
speculation and through the bogs of psychoanalysis. It is true, 
the advance has been made protestingly, the psychiatrists having 
dragged along in the wake of the psychologists while bitterly 
complaining that the psychologists were all wrong; but judging 
by a series of lectures recently delivered in New York City by 
some of the psychiatrists who a little earlier were most contemp- 
tuous of the psychologists’ advanced views, the psychiatrists are 
coming into camp. We still have the wild popular psychologist, 
self-styled, the character analyst, the mental healer, and other ex- 
ploiters of the public to contend with; but even here the situation 
shows signs of alleviation as the public finds out the difference 
between a psychologist and a quack. 

It is ever thus. The practitioners, having mastered a formula 
and a point of view, resent the progressive scientists who upset 
what they have so painfully acquired as the basis of their practice. 

1 Psychology: by Philosophy out of Physical Science. Psychiatry: by 
Philosophy out of Therapeutics. 
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The ‘ academic’ psychologist, that is the psychologist who applies 
scientific methods and demands clarity of view and experimental 
bases for conclusions, is the bane of the old style psychiatrist and 
the pseudo-psychologist. We may perhaps eliminate the fake 
psychologist, but when the next psychological advance comes, as 
come it will, the psychiatrists probably will protest as violently as 
they have at the advance just finished. 

What I am attempting to do in the present paper, is to point 
out the recent advances in psychology as completing a systematic 
reformation of the subject. I shall urge no new reforms; I am 
interested in no reformations. Everything I have fought for in 
the last twenty years has come to be, although that fact may not 
be entirely clear yet to all the parties concerned. My final efforts 
as an uplifter will therefore be directed towards the clarifying of 
the actual situation ; to the dispelling of the smoke and dust which 
hinders the evaluation of the situation. Having fought for a 
more scientific psychology, and after some attempts at explication, 
I shall gladly apply my energies to the much more interesting work 
of experimentation and the gathering of data in the laboratory and 
in the social group. 

My recapitulations may be a bit abstruse and philosophical. 
This I think, will not be disastrous. It is the general pulling to- 
gether and summarizing of our achieved view point in which I 
am interested; the new wine needs to be taken from the old 
bottles of phraseology and put into new and more appropriate 
containers. In that way, it will be found to be something which 
we had not as yet clearly conceived it to be. 

I could summarize the psychological advance in a few words: 
We have freed ourselves from the thrall of abstractions, and by 
so doing have made the abstractions more effective aids to our 
work, Or in another phrasing: Certain abstractions which we 
have abused in the past we have now begun to use. It is no para- 
dox to say that we are under the thrall of that which we abuse. 
I shall now proceed at length to explain this cryptic summary. 

I suppose we all know what abstractions are; but we may find 
it difficult to define them, and still more difficult to distinguish 
them from other things. Let us begin by distinguishing between 
concrete facts on the one hand, and abstractions on the other. 
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We can then say that an abstraction is something which doesn’t 
exist in or by itself, but which is merely an aspect or feature of 
some concrete fact, or of several or many facts. Using an ancient 
example: triangularity is not a fact having a separate existence: 
nowhere in the world can you find ‘ triangularity’ existing as an 
entity to which you can point, or on which you can lay your 
finger, and say, ‘this is triangularity.’ Triangularity, however, 
is a real characteristic of all triangles, realized wherever these 
triangles exist, and nowhere else. If we think of triangularity 
aside from any particular triangle, it is an abstraction. Honesty, 
likewise, is not a concrete fact, but it is a characteristic of many 
concrete acts and situations; and if we think of it aside from par- 
ticular situations, or as in any way analysable out of a concrete 
situation, it is an abstraction. 

If we define an abstraction in the way to which these illustra- 
tions seem to point, our definition would seem too broad. By 
analogy with the illustrations I have used, typhoid fever and the 
mumps would appear to be abstractions. These can not exist by 
themselves, but are merely aspects of certain individuals whom 
we call, more concretely, typhoid patients and mumpy people. I 
am not at all certain that this analogy is not a true one. It may 
be well to consider the possibility that diseases are abstractions 
and not entities. So we will not let this consideration trouble us 
at present. 

My terminology, so far, is full of flaws into which any acute 
philosopher could poke his probes. Let us therefore begin at 
the other end of the problem. There certainly are concrete things, 
or entities, and there are concrete events. This watch, for ex- 
ample, is a concrete thing, an entity. When I close my hand, the 
closing is a concrete event. Both of these we commonly call 
facts. Thus a fact may be either an entity or an event. But in 
applying this single word ‘ fact’ to two concrete realities, we have 
taken a step beyond the simply concrete. When we think of a 
fact in that way, we are thinking, neither of a concrete entity nor 
of an event, but, in a certain way, of both together, or of a factor 
common to both, but a factor which, in our meaning, is not con- 
fined to either. Worse than that: by our agreement to use the 
word ‘ fact’ for any entity, and any event, we are implying the 
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fact as any or all of an infinite number of concrete items ; as being 
an aspect of all of them, and not fully represented in any one or 
any finite number of them. 

When we classify, then, we are dealing with abstractions, 
When we think of a class, we are not thinking of this particular 
thing, or this particular event, any more than of a large number 
of other entities and events. We are thinking of no particular 
things; yet we are thinking about a great number of particular 
things. 

From the point of view of formal logic, there are no difficulties 
in this process; but from the point of view of philosophy there 
have been supposed to be insuperable difficulties. Certain phi- 
losophers of the past have opined that such thinking is impossible; 
that thinking of abstractions simply can not be done. Yet, we 
do it every day. The psychologists, emerging from the leading 
strings of philosophy, carried over into their science the opinions 
of these philosophers, neglecting the contrary opinions of other 
and sounder philosophers who refused to fly in the face of em- 
pirical data. Hence, psychology, by insisting that every content 
of thought or perception must be either an entity or a process, 
became sensationalism, attempting to reduce all mental content to 
elementary entities or processes of this concrete type. The at- 
tempt to analyze all mental content into ‘ sensation,’ ‘ images’ and 
* feelings’ limited very seriously the scope of experimental psy- 
chology in its first epoch, and determined the fundamental as- 
sumptions of the science. The first step in the recent revolution 
was the destructive criticism of this limiting point of view. 

For modern psychology, abstract thinking offers no difficulties. 
The problem of how we think abstractly has been solved. It 
is not of the nature of this solution that I wish to speak; but of 
the type of process itself. 

Classification is absolutely necessary for scientific purposes, 
and for most practical purposes of life also. But abstraction does 
not stop here. Classification is but the first stage, the first order 
of abstraction which goes on to another vital stage. Having 
classified, we consider why we have done so. We inquire what 
there may be about all the items in a class that has led us to class 
them together and to think of them together. We look for the 
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common characteristic, the common factor; or else we assume that 
there must be a common factor, although we may not have iden- 
tified it explicitly ; and we proceed to give a name to this common 
factor, and to think of it in more or less complete abstraction 
from the items. This is abstraction of the second order, or if you 
choose, abstraction proper. 

For example: having examined a lot of things, such as glass, 
quartz, mica, Iceland spar, water, etc., and having classified them 
according to a common aspect as transparent materials, we form 
the abstraction transparency, and then proceed to talk about it 
and to think about it as if it were a concrete entity. And herein 
lies the great and practical danger. 

For the reason that we do use abstractions as if they were en- 
tities; that is to say that our forms of thought concerning ab- 
stractions are in many respects the same as our forms of thought 
concerning concrete entities; we come in many cases to interpret 
these abstractions literally as entities, and finally to embody in 
our theories the point of view that they are entities. The fact 
that, in a large part of our more important thinking, we are think- 
ing merely of words, which we use as pawns in the game, and 
exchange them for the contents they signify when we arrive at 
the point at which the exchanging is convenient, makes this elab- 
oration of pseudo-concrete abstractions facile and habitual. 

If I say that having formed an abstraction we then proceed 
to deify it, I am using a figure of speech that has literal applica- 
tion to many cases. For the gods of Sumeria and Egypt and 
Gaul and of all other countries were created in just this way. In 
the dim days of religious origins, we can make out this process 
in its occurrence, if we can make out little else clearly. The all- 
important facts of the growing and reproducing of plants and 
animals which furnish food for the life of man; facts seen and 
appreciated in multitudes of concrete instances; were classified 
under a common heading. The abstraction of fertility, or re- 
productiveness, was then formed, under some name or other, and 
this abstraction, representing as it does the wealth of concrete 
occurrences most vital for man, became the all-important content 
of man’s thought. About this abstraction, man’s life of memories 


and anticipatory ideas centered. It was therefore treated as an 
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entity of a concrete sort, eventually interpreted as a force of 
power, finally as a person. Thus was born Ishtar of Babylonia, 
Hathor of Egypt, Atargatis of Phrygia,—the goddess of life 
and fertility everywhere, whatever her name. And in the same 
manner were born all the other divinities which man has wor- 
shipped. Having achieved an important abstraction, the Baby. 
lonians described it as a woman with swelling breasts; the Hittites 
changed it into an old man with whiskers. Although in all times 
there have been clear thinkers who have realized that these deities 
were abstractions from the realities of life, and who have valued 
them on that account, the great majority of mankind has believed 
them to be concrete entities, if not persons, so that the word 
‘deity ’ means not properly an abstraction merely, but an abstrac- 
tion taken for an entity; and the person who holds them as ab- 
stractions is popularly called an ‘ atheist.’ * 

The only difference between this process of deification, and 
the more commonplace type of ‘ concretizing’ of an abstraction, 
lies in the importance ascribed to the abstraction. Hence, the 
same process, throughout the scale of values, may well be called 
deification. I know of no other term so convenient. 

The process of abstraction is the foundation of effective human 
thinking, and has been called the distinctive differentia of the 
human species. This may or may not be true. The dog and 
the cat and the rabbit may or may not be capable of abstracting; 
I do not presume to say. I make no claim to angelic rank, yet I 
fear to tread where so many have rushed in unintelligently. But 
abstracting is an important characteristic of human thinking, and 
no science would be possible without it. We can not deal effi- 
ciently with the world, either in physical science or in psychology, 
without the use of abstractions. And these important instru- 
ments, like all valuable tools, are used for purposes which are 
productive and for purposes which are inhibitory and destructive. 

Physical science has suffered from the abuse of abstractions. 
The ether is a very useful abstraction; but it became deified as 

2 With regard to those who call themselves atheists, I must say that all those 
with whose writings I am acquainted have gods as concrete as those of aay 


theist. Properly speaking, an atheist is one who worships other than the 
established gods. 
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soon as its usefulness was discovered, and is still today regarded 
by some physicists as a concrete stuff, although not many go to 
the theological lengths of Oliver Lodge. Matter too, has been 
deified by scientists as well as by the vulgar herd, in spite of the 
intelligent warnings on this point broadcasted by a succession of 
scholars. It may seem terminologically strange to speak of mat- 
ter as a deity or a group of deities; but when this useful abstrac- 
tion is made concrete, it actually occupies the relative importance 
of the ancient gods, except that it has not always been developed 
to the stage of personification. There is no great difference in 
type between materialist and spiritualist, and the strife between 
materialists and theologians has been to a large extent precisely 
the strife between supporters of the old Baltic gods and partizans 
of the Aesir ; between priests of the Canaanitish Baal and priests 
of the Hittite Teshub. In such a war, the peaceable man adopts 
both gods, or both families of gods, and is consequently anathema 
to both camps. Such has been the course pursued by many 
physical scientists in recent years, who have accepted God as an 
actual entity (even if not as an old man with whiskers), and 
matter as an actual entity, another divinity. Fortunately, physi- 
cists of late years have been coming more generally to the realiza- 
tion that matter is only an abstraction. Did I say only an ab- 
straction? That was a slip, for the word ‘only’ implies relative 
unimportance. An abstraction in its proper place as an abstrac- 
tion is the most important reality there is. I have Plato’s word 
for that, and have no intention of speaking patronizingly of that 
somewhat whimsical philosopher when I say that I think that 
Plato was right. 

The deification of abstractions is the ‘ abuse’ to which the title 
of this discourse applies. And while this abuse is in every field 
deplorable, its deviltry in psychology is my particular theme, to 
which I must now devote my exposition. 

In the history of psychology the gods are everywhere. The 
introspectionalist gods were recently pulled down from their high 
places, to make way for the gods of behaviorism; while under 
every green tree and on every high hill the psychoanalytic groves 
and altars have been set up; but the ritual of the introspectionalist 
gods is still kept up, even by those who serve the other altars. A 
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family of strange gods, the Instincts, imported from the adjacent 
biological Philistia, has not completely lost its hold, although it 
seems to have retired to a defensive position of isolation in moun- 
tain caves. Such is the theological situation in Psychology today, 
Let us hope that it is a Gétterdimmerung. Some fifty years ago, 
tradition tells us, there was a race of psychological gods called the 
‘Faculties of the Mind.’ How much vogue the cult of these 
divinities had is a matter on which I am uncertain. I do not be 
lieve they were major deities even in their palmiest days. Much 
more important have been certain independent gods: such, for 
example, was the Psyche of long ago, but still worshipped in 
some places. After her, the Nous, the Mind, the Intellect and 
finally Intelligence, Temperament, and Character. These abstrac- 
tions have had vast sway, and have been enshrined by psycholo- 
gists of all the major sects. However clearly the leaders, or some 
of them, may have seen that these are really abstractions, the rank 
and file of psychologists considered them as entities, forces, and 
explanatory foundations. 

The great divinity, the queen of the psychological heaven, has 
been for a hundred years, Consciousness. To her the introspec- 
tionalist sang his introspective hymns; and against her the be- 
haviorist blasphemed. In the ancient revolts against the gods, 
these gods became the devils of the newer religions; and so, to 
the behaviorist, Consciousness was no less real than to the in- 
trospectionalist, but she became for him the goddess of evil; the 
she-devil. If the behaviorist could have been convinced of the 
plain fact that his spectacular revolt was against an abstraction, 
not against a concrete fact or entity, his discomfiture would have 
been that of Don Quixote suddenly realizing that he had tilted 
valiantly against a wind-mill. Likewise the introspectionalist 
would have been abashed at the discovery that his carefully 
planned, and elaborately described, introspection had been directed, 
not at living, concrete stuff, but at an abstraction. No one wor- 
ships abstractions as such. We worship only gods; and we re- 
volt against gods only. Abstractions are always useful, and there 
are no sects, no theologies, among those who recognize abstractions 
when they see them. 

Let me begin with the Instincts; or rather, with the greater 
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abstraction, Instinct. This, some have thought to be an old man 
with whiskers, but even the biologists, in the main, have recognized 
it as abstract. There is no specific thing, no unique force, no ex- 
planatory principle, capable of designation by such aterm. Living 
beings, concrete animals, have discernible relations to their pro- 
genitors, and to their actual environments; and by focussing our 
attention on these relations we abstract the highly useful thought- 
object, instinct. Instinct explains nothing, any more than Jove 
explains the thunder. Instinct causes nothing. It is the name 
for a general feature of living sequences which is real only in 
these concrete sequences. But having made the abstraction, and 
given it the name, we begin to spell the name with a capital letter,® 
and we tend, unless we are careful, to believe it to be a concrete 
force which does things. Psychologists are very careful today 
with respect to instinct. 

The ‘Instincts’ have been more troublesome. Mainly, they 
are demigods ; misunderstood products of the first stage of abstrac- 
tion, namely, classification. This act, and that act, can be classi- 
fied together; we can conveniently call them both by the same 
name; perhaps by the name defensiveness. Then, having ascribed 
these acts to defensiveness, or the ‘defensive instinct,’ the as- 
cription seems an explanation. Defensiveness is considered as 
the force, or principle, that makes the act occur. Behold, a demi- 
god is born! Just as soon as we remember that the defensive 
instinct is just another name for defensiveness, which is clearly 
an abstraction, the danger is over. Psychologists are rather unani- 
mously realizing this in regard to the Instincts today, for which 
reason these deities are already in their Dammerung. But as 
abstractions undisguised, they may still be very useful. 

Intelligence is an abstraction very much deified today. How 
the present prevalent notion of intelligence grew up is something 
ofamystery. But certainly, it is regarded as an entity or a force 
of as concrete nature as the digestive processes of the stomach. 
And it has been so regarded for nearly a generation. If you are 
not aware of this, go back a few years and read the solemn, al- 
though mirth-provoking, discussions of the question whether there 
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be one Intelligence, or several different ones. This is a question 
which could not be asked of an abstraction, and indicates clearly 
the assumed concreteness of whatever the term intelligence sig. 
nifies. If one asks concerning anything: Is there one, or are 
there many ?, he is asking a question which could be answered only 
for concrete facts; and if he asks it concerning an abstraction, his 
confusion is obvious. The consideration of intelligence as a con- 
crete entity is a violent abuse of a friendly and useful abstraction. 
You will probably object: ‘ But intelligence is concrete, for we 
measure it. So there!’ Softly, friend, softly! Admitting that 
you do measure it; do you not also aspire to the measure of good- 
ness or morality? and these are admittedly abstractions. Abstrac- 
tions are perhaps as capable of measurement, or evaluation, as 
are concrete things. We even measure relations in our labora- 
tories, and say that this difference is greater than that difference; 
and that the other differences lie in the linear scale of relations in 
such and such an order. Is not this the same system of measure- 
ments used on intelligence? Really, there is no evidence for a 
concrete intelligence or intelligences, either as a force or as a 
mechanism. You may believe that behind your abstraction there 
really is an Intelligence to which your abstraction points. But 
is not your belief here a strictly religious one, forever removed 
from the possibility of proof, and forever inconsequential except 
in its reactive effect on your self? All you can ever use is the 
abstraction ; and you can use it better with less fallacy, if you know 
that it ts an abstraction. It is well to consider in this connection 
the abstraction of fertility which we use more efficiently if we 
recognize it for what it is, and not as Ishtar. From that point 
on, there can be no dispute whether there is one intelligence or 
many; or whether intelligence changes with age; or whether it 
is more important than education. These questions become mean- 
ingless, and we have only the questions whether the abstraction 
you have defined in or by your measure is univalent or multiva- 
lent ; whether by the particular test used, the score changes with 
age; and how much change in intelligence ratings on a particular 
basis can be made by specific sorts of training. These are ex- 
perimental questions, capable of solution by methods on which 
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competent psychologists of all theologies can agree as soon as 
they forget their theologies. 

The most amusing of the confusions into which the deification 
of intelligence has plunged some of the less discerning of those 
who have worked in the margins of psychology is on this point of 
the change in intelligence with age. I have been in the habit of 
claiming that we are most intelligent at some period in infancy, 
and that we deteriorate from that point on. This is of course a 
view as true in one way and as absurd in another, as are the two 
alternative views frequently maintained, namely, that we increase 
in intelligence through the early teens, and that intelligence re- 
mains constant through life. The only weak point in my position 
is that while tests have laboriously been shaped to fit the constant- 
intelligence assumption, and have accidentally been developed to 
fit the increasing intelligence assumption, I have not taken the 
trouble to elaborate tests which would fit my assumption. That 
is; the constant intelligence abstraction has been defined, and to 
a certain extent the increasing intelligence abstraction can be de- 
fined without difficulty, whereas I have been well content to let my 
abstraction remain verbal. The real question is whether one of 
these abstractions is more useful than the others. And this, too, 
seems to be an experimental problem, capable of solution. 

The vital point of view with regard to this abstraction (intelli- 
gence), is to use it as a name for the concrete facts from which 
it is drawn. How do we determine the intelligence of a boy? 
We do it by determining how well he can do certain concrete 
tricks ; or rather, by taking this determination into account together 
with certain ascertained or assumed facts concerning his oppor- 
tunities to have learned the detailed performances necessary to 
do these tricks. By the selection of the tricks to be required we 
have defined the particular abstraction we have named ‘ intelli- 
gence.’ Which tricks shall we use? (That is to say, how shall 
we determine the abstraction?) Again a practical question: we 
must find the tricks which have a predictive value in regard to 
the other things we want the boy to do. Here we are dealing 
with concrete facts and events, and the relations between these 
facts. We are evoking no divinities. We are not using ‘ intelli- 
gence’ to explain anything. ‘ Intelligence’ so far is nothing but 
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a name covering a number of particular tricks which we have 
found efficient. It would have been well if psychologists had 
stood pat at this point; but unfortunately, certain rash ones 
adopted the notion of the ‘ Intelligence’ behind the doing of the 
tricks, and the belief that that was what we were measuring. On 
that assumption, it doesn’t make any difference what the boy’s 
training has been; we are measuring Intelligence only. Thus the 
procedure became less useful, even positively vicious,—because 
the facts determining the scores were ignored ; and they have been 
ignored because from a convenient abstraction, ‘ Intelligence’ has 
become a mystic entity—a god. 

Again, on this theological basis, it may seem wonderfully im- 
portant to find out just how efficacious ‘ Intelligence’ is; let us 
therefore select a group of the more ‘ intelligent’ boys and girls, 
and then measure their ‘ Intelligence.’ So we have the ‘ Studies 
of Genius’ on which vast amounts of perfectly good money have 
been spent, leading to the surprising conclusion that intelligent 
children are intelligent. This statement sounds somewhat fishy, 
so it isn’t put just that way. Change the terms a little; ‘ children 
of genius are intellectually superior.’ That sounds better. 

‘Intelligence’ and ‘Instinct’ have been pulled down from 
their altars, and we recognize them as abstractions. What about 
Consciousness, which I have described as the greatest of abstrac- 
tions, and hence the chief of divinities? This divinity also has 
been dethroned, and the announcement should occasion little shock. 
The course of her dethronement is interesting, and perhaps in- 
structive. The fight was terrific, and few seemed to know what 
they were fighting about. For the majority it seemed to be an 
‘all or none’ affair; either Consciousness as a deity, or nothing. 
This at any rate seemed to be the introspectionalist view, and the 
behaviorist view. Perhaps without the entry of the behaviorists 
the issue would have been clearer; but after the battle had been 
joined on the primary issue, the behaviorists’ attack on a different 
point made the devotees of consciousness believe that all the op- 
ponents had the same purposes. 

The matter of ‘ sensations’ I may pass over, although the fray 
began on this border. Either ‘ sensations’ must be concrete facts, 
or else abstractions. The actual ‘ Sensation’ of psychology, how- 
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ever, was a deified abstraction. It was not the actually perceived 
entity in the outer world; it was not the act of perceiving this 
entity; it was the abstractly conceived relation between this entity 
and the act of the knower in cognizing it. But this abstraction 
was considered as if it were an entity; nay, it was definitely al- 
leged to be an entity. My own attempt at clarification was first, 
to try to secure the use of the term in the classificatory sense 
only. This turned out to be impossible. My next effort was to 
try to introduce a new term for the concrete entity, and drop the 
term ‘sensation’ altogether. This too has not succeeded. The 
deifying of sensation was too firmly knit with the systematic 
deifying of consciousness. 

Coincidently, and more effectively, the onslaught on ‘ Images’ 
began. This, also, is now well understood as an abstraction 
which had become concrete in theory. An ‘ Image’ was believed 
to be as concrete an entity as a potato or an explosion. The image 
as the abstraction of the thing-as-thought-of had been completely 
lost to sight. My onslaught on the ‘ Image,’ however, produced 
a curious mixture of effects. The conviction that there was some- 
thing wrong with the divine ‘ Image’ was shortly produced; but 
not the understanding of what was actually wrong with it. The 
net result in this direction has therefore been mainly to ignore the 
image; to eliminate it from text-books and to yawn when it is 
introduced in discussion. That the image, undeified, has an im- 
portant value, has been hard to grasp; that I attacked the ‘ Image’ 
as deified, and not the abstraction itself, passed over the heads of 
many. Hence my continuing to talk about images astounded those 
who had incontinently ceased to speak of them as they became 
unfashionable. Perhaps here also, the dropping of the term may 
clear up the situation to the rank and file, who will probably never 
be able to grasp the issue clearly so long as the term remains to 
confuse them. 

The other effect, unpredictable, has been even more confusing 
to the rank and file. The attack on the Sensation produced little 
enthusiasm ; the attack on the Image added an important incentive. 
Why, this was an attack on ‘ Consciousness’ itself, if both of 
these were under fire! Now the issue seemed clear. Of course, 
this is exactly what I was trying to accomplish; an attack all 
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along the line. An attack not merely on isolated divinities, but on 
the whole pantheon, of which ‘ Consciousness’ had become the 
chief. But (and this is the important point that quickly became 
obscured in the conflict between the behaviorists and the intro- 
spectionalists), I had no interest in attacking consciousness as a 
valid abstraction, covering a mass of facts of seeing, hearing, 
feeling, thinking, etc. This would have been foolish on my part, 
for no one can successfully deny the facts, and hence the abstrac- 
tion is valid. The legitimate attack was on ‘ Consciousness’ 
falsely conceived as an entity, or as a system of entities. 

The important point at issue was quickly lost to view, tempor- 
arily. The possibility of disposing of ‘Consciousness’ as a mys- 
tic entity, confused with the alleged possibility of doing away 
with conscious facts, gave rise to behaviorism, and the all-or- 
none struggle to which I have referred: a struggle which I de- 
plored, without effect for a time. The behaviorists proposed to 
do away with consciousness, not only as an entity, but also as an 
abstraction, and to ignore all the facts to which the abstraction 
usefully refers. The introspectionalists, on the other hand, ap- 
palled at the attempt to sweep away facts, accepted the behavioris- 
tic issue, and proceeded to defend ‘ Consciousness’ in the con- 
crete sense, failing, like the behaviorists, to discriminate between 
the abstraction and the divinity. For several years there was 
nothing to do in the way of the real reform, except to wait until 
this spectacular fight on the side lines had exhausted itself. 
Looking back on the situation, still somewhat obscured by the 
smoke and dust of a needless conflict between parties who from 
the modern point of view were much more in agreement with 
each other than with the modern position, two mistaken points of 
view have arisen. One is that the behaviorists were really con- 
tending for the scientific point of view, and that the result has 
been that modern psychology is behavioristic. Nothing could be 
more erroneous. The other mistaken conception is that in the 
struggle between the introspectionalists and behaviorists nothing 
practical was at issue; that the conflict was merely speculative, 
and involved nothing of consequence for scientific psychology. 
In the first place, behaviorism did not introduce the study of 
behavior into psychology, nor has it been responsible for the fun- 
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damental position that the study of behavior occupies in scientific 
psychology. In this development, behaviorism merely introduced 
a term, ‘ behavior,’ which today we use freely as equivalent to the 
other terms, ‘ response’ and ‘ reaction.’ The development of the 
conception of psychology as the study of the responses of the 
organism had been long under way, and the modern conceptions 
as they are accepted in scientific psychology had to a large extent 
been formulated before behaviorism was thought of. My own 
formulations were made while the inventors of behaviorism 
were still accepting images and sensations in the old, naive way.* 
This development of the response psychology was the basis of 
behaviorism, not a result. Behaviorism, when it arose, accepted 
the more modern formulations. Its own contributions, or at- 
tempts at contributions, were of a quite different order. If psy- 
chology is ‘ behavioristic’ today, the credit must be given to Aris- 
totle, Binet, Ebbinghaus, and a long and continuous line of other 
contributors, not to the ‘ behaviorists.” The important, and most 
modern, changes in point of view, were not even grasped by the 
behaviorists. 

In the second place, the behaviorists, although proceeding specu- 
latively, and speculatively confusing the actual theoretical issue in 
regard to consciousness, were motivated by considerations which 
were intensely practical, and which were of great moment to ex- 
perimental methods. 

Experimental psychology, quite aside from its theoretical over- 
lay and interpretative biases, had developed its methods and tech- 
nique on sound principles. Its postulates, briefly stated, were 
(1) The human being observes, that is, perceives: he also thinks 
and has feelings, such as pleasure, excitement, fear, and so on. 
Now, philosophically, we may explain and interpret these proc- 
esses in various ways, and the older psychology accepted some 
fearful and wonderful interpretations. But the occurrence of these 
processes, psychology accepts. Without such acceptance, there 
would be nothing to discuss further. These processes, or some 
of them, psychology had agreed to call conscious processes, or 
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mental processes. This is not an assumption, but a mere conven- 
tion of naming. 

(2) Tacitly avoiding the philosophical disputes over interac. 
tionism and parallelism, psychology, in the laboratory, postulated 
that the conscious processes depended on, or involved, organic 
activity. It is true that the range of organic processes involved 
was too narrowly conceived. We talked of ‘ brain-states’ as if 
they exhausted the possibilities. This brain-psychology, however, 
was being abandoned, and I flatter myself that I had something 
to do with the change. 

It was further postulated that mental processes left their effects 
in the organism, so that further processes, mental or non-mental, 
were modified. To be specific, and not too meticulous in state- 
ment, it was assumed, for example: that perceptions influenced 
or determined thinking; that thinking determined perceiving; and 
that both determined and were in turn determined by outer action, 
or doing. In other words, the integration of organic activity, in- 
cluding conscious activity, was accepted. Integration not for the 
moment only, but over a period of time, limited really only by the 
life of the individual. For this postulate there was plenty of ex- 
perimental evidence, and plenty of more informal evidence. One 
has, for example, merely to consider the signing of his name to 
a check, and reflect on the earlier perceptual and thought expe- 
riences which have made this performance possible, to be con- 
vinced of the actuality of the effects of past conscious activities on 
those of the present. 

(3) As regards experimental methods and technique, a further 
and important postulate had resulted from these considerations, 
namely, that the subject or reactor, as well as the experimenter, 
is conscious. In other words, when we experiment on a person, 
we assume that he perceives or observes, that he thinks, that he 
feels. 

On this postulate, the methods of the psychological laboratory 
are based, and as developed on this basis they give the accuracy and 
reliability, and possibility of interpretation which less formal ob- 
servations lack. If we are studying the effects of visual stimu- 
lation, we assume that the responses are affected also by auditory 
and tactual stimulations concurrently acting, and by the stimula- 
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tions which have preceded. Among other stimulations, we in- 
clude the language, word or sign, addressed to the subject. 
Specific instructions are thus often required. If we are measur- 
ing so simple and futile a process as the reaction of moving the 
finger in response to the sound of a bell, we do not assume any 
significance to the results, nor possibility of interpretations, unless 
we know the instructions the subject was following. 

We need therefore, in most cases, to obtain from the subject 
a report on what he was trying to do or not to do in a given ex- 
periment. We need to know what he was observing, and think- 
ing about. We need, in many cases, to know whether he was 
feeling depressed or unhappy, or cheerful ; for in many cases these 
factors influence his response. 

Now, quite aside from theories as to what ‘ feeling’ ‘ thinking’ 
and ‘ perceiving ’ are, and as to their specific dependance on physi- 
ological processes, experimental psychology has elaborated a sys- 
tem of methods and technique which take into account the mani- 
fold influences of the subject’s perceiving, feeling and thinking, 
and was applying these methods and techniques successfully. But 
these procedures are laborious, tedious, and slow. It takes years 
of work to acquire proficiency in them. And results of experi- 
mental work carried on under the experimental conditions are 
acquired slowly. Hence there has always been an impatience, on 
the part of many persons, with the methods of psychology; and 
an urge to get quicker results. 

Now, most of the checks which experimental psychology em- 
ploys have to do with conscious processes. If there were no such 
things, all these checks could be thrown away, and experimenta- 
tion would be a glad, sweet song of easy work, rapid accumula- 
tion of results, and free interpretation. If consciousness does not 
exist, then we may gaily jettison all the technique of psychology, 
and proceed on the assumption that the subject, at least, doesn’t 
observe, think, or feel. Informally, at least we might admit that 
the experimenter observes the subject, and thinks about the records 
obtained ; but that need not matter. 

Now this is exactly what the behaviorists did, and is the real 
point of behaviorism. Ignoring not merely theoretical interpre- 
tations concerning consciousness, they ignored the facts of con- 
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scious life, and proceeded to simplify experimental methods amaz- 
ingly. But behaviorism did not last long, for the eventuation in 
the way of results and interpretations was too bizarre even for 
the behaviorist. Behaviorism, in any true and explicit sense, 
shortly went on the rocks and was abandoned. 

Many of the behavioristic results were suppressed without pub- 
lication. Some, however, are on record as definite mementoes of 
the movement. I will cite only one, published by one of the young 
and enthusiastic members of the new school. 

This enthusiastic researcher attempted to discover whether or 
not there were any rhythmic patterns or groupings in the move- 
ments of human beings. It is true that recourse to the extensive 
psychological literature on this subject would have given him in- 
formation; but apparently, earlier investigations, having been 
made with reference to conscious processes, were considered as 
worthless. The interest of the experimenter apparently came 
from the report of a German physiologist concerning an owl, 
which had been observed, when sitting on a post, to waggle his 
tail in a peculiar fashion, making a certain number of waggles at 
a time, then pausing, making another group of waggles and a 
pause, more waggles and a pause, and so on. This report fired 
the experimenter with interest in the question whether human 
beings might waggle their—well, their fingers, in some such 
grouped fashion. 

The éxperiment actually carried out involved the seating of 
the subject at a table on which was a telegraph key; and instruct- 
ing him to tap on the key for a period of time, observing a regu- 
larity within any group of taps. Through the usual type of elec- 
trical connection of the key with a magnetic worker, the tappings 
were recorded on a kymograph drum. After obtaining several 
records from subjects, they were inspected, and it was found that 
the taps were grouped; but apparently grouped in different ways 
by different subjects. By elaborate mathematical treatment, how- 
ever, a formula was evolved to fit these discrepant cases, which 
therefore were interpreted as the expressions of a general rule. 

This article was accepted and published. It was well to have 
an investigation of this sort on record. However, when a second 
contribution along the same line was offered, I wrote to the 
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author, conveying the information that we did not feel that further 
work of this sort was worthy of publication unless the conditions 
of the experiment were detailed. In particular, I wished to know 
what instructions were given to the subjects, and what the sub- 
jects were thinking of while they tapped, especially what they 
were trying to do. I pointed out as an illustration, that one of 
the subjects had tapped predominantly in groups of multiples of 
24, minus 2 beats. Since this sort of grouping is characteristic 
of tapping out a waltz rhythm, it was important to know whether 
this subject was or was not inwardly humming a waltz, or other- 
wise definitely influenced by a waltz tune. 

The author replied that he had not given any instructions, nor 
had he asked for any reports (introspection, he called it), and 
he did not propose to, either, for this was behavioristic work. It 
was implied that the fact that instructions could be called an appeal 
to consciousness, and a report could be called introspection, which 
would be a conscious process, apparently seemed to justify to the 
author the ignoring of every bit of information that would make 
his experiment of any consequence or his results capable of inter- 
pretation at all. For he had rejected consciousness and all its 
works. 

The break-down of behaviorism was rapid. It simply could 
not go on without exciting derision. It speedily abandoned its 
methods, officially at least, and returned to the fold of orthodox 
psychology in everything except its terminology, and its convic- 
tion that it had somehow made a contribution. Several psycholo- 
gists had pointed out to the behaviorists that they could retain 
scientific methods, without using the terms to which they objected. 
Instructions to the subject could be called ‘ verbal auditory stimu- 
lation.’ The subject’s report could be called ‘language behavior,’ 
since it involves essentially responses of the vocal muscles. I had 
already published my suggestion looking to a motor or muscular 
theory of thinking. These suggestions, the behaviorists would — 
not consider, while they were still fascinated by the possibilities 
of a quick and easy experimental method. But when the smash 
came, there was nothing to do but adopt them, and with them all 
the implications of regular psychology. Behaviorism therefore 
ceased to exist except in name, and in peculiar terminology. 
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It is true that some of the tendencies which marked behaviorism 
still crop up among those who cherish the name, namely, the tend- 
encies to omit the standardized techniques and precautions in their 
experimental work; to make conclusions from data obtained under 
conditions not specified; and to ignore alternative possibilities in 
interpretation, where these alternatives are based on more thor- 
ough analysis of the situations. But actually, these tendencies are 
not restricted to the remnant of behaviorists, nor shown by them 
more conspicuously than by some of those who have remained 
‘regular.’ Shoddy work and unfounded conclusions are always 
with us, always have been, and always will be. The full applica- 
tions of scientific method is an ideal which is seldom realized, but 
for which we must always contend. 

To return to our main problem. Admitting that today the term 
‘consciousness ’ refers to an abstraction, as its etymological form 
indicates it was originally, and that it is the abstract reference to 
conscious processes or acts, what then do we mean by the adjec- 
tive conscious? 

Here is where the abuse of an abstraction has been most violent 
and vicious. In the past, it has been supposed that a conscious 
process was something that had ‘ Consciousness’ in it, and was 
to be explained by that inclusion. Much as we might say that a 
mushroom sauce is a concoction containing mushrooms. But 
what we were really doing was as if we had attempted to explain 
triangles by saying that they were figures containing triangularity. 
First, we must explain what we mean by ‘conscious processes,’ 
and then we can indicate therefrom what is meant by the abstract 
term, ‘ consciousness.’ 

Really, the significance of ‘conscious’ or ‘ conscious process,’ 
is so simple that it seems a wonder that so much mystery could 
have been concreted about it. ‘Conscious’ is merely a class term 
or name, which we apply to a group of phenomena, or acts; it gets 
whatever meaning it has from these facts it covers, just as the 
class name furniture gets its meaning from the chairs, tables or 
whatever else it is made to include. Some other term might be 
used just as well. We might substitute some more cumbersome 
expression which would not have offended the delicate sensibilities 
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of the behaviorists: but then, it would mean just the same thing 
as ‘conscious ’ now means. 

We see, hear, and smell, we do several other things of a similar 
type, which we sum up under the lower class name, ‘ perceiving.’ 
I can make certain that the term ‘ seeing ’ means to you sufficiently 
well what it means to me. Let me hold up this pencil. Do you 
see it? Probably you will answer, ‘ yes.’ Now, I put it behind 
me. Do you see it? If you are sane and truthful, you will 
answer, ‘no.’ Very well; by a few such tricks as that I can as- 
certain whether or not you and I mean the same thing by the word 
seeing. I can go ahead in a similar way and certify that we mean 
the same things by hearing, smelling, tasting, etc. Having done 
that, we can agree to apply the class name perceiving to all of these. 
We will use that name, because in English it has been so used for 
a long time, and it would be foolish to try to substitute some other 
term. 

But there is more to be considered. You can not now see that 
pencil. Let me ask you if you can remember it, or specifically, 
can you remember whether it was long or short? Can you imagine 
my holding it up? Can you anticipate that I am about to hold it 
up again? or that I am not? Can you do any of these things? 
If you answer either ‘yes’ or ‘no,’ it seems probable that the 
meaning which you attach to the terms ‘ imagining,’ ‘ remember- 
ing,’ and ‘ anticipation’ is the same which I attach to them. We 
may then agree that we will use the good old term ‘ thinking’ to 
cover these various activities. But there is still something more 
to be considered. Did you ever have the toothache? Were you 
ever angry? Did you ever find yourself pleased? Did anything 
ever cause you to be sorry? Do you know what I mean by these 
terms? Well then let us agree to use the term ‘ feeling’ to in- 
clude being angry, having the toothache, being sorry, etc., and we 
are nearly through classifying. 

We have now indicated what we mean by the class names ‘ per- 
ceiving,’ ‘thinking’ and ‘ feeling.’ Let us finally agree, in ac- 
cordance with established usage, that we shall apply the term 
“being conscious’ to all of these, and our explanation of what 
we mean by ‘ conscious’ is complete for practical use. After all, 
our procedure is similar to that which we might use in explaining 
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what we mean by the word ‘triangle,’ through pointing out of 
various sorts of trilinear figures, and then agreeing that we could 
call therh all by the name ‘triangle.’ Then, in the same way in 
which we form the abstraction ‘ triangularity,’ we proceed to point 
out that the abstract characteristic of all being conscious is to be 
designated as consciousness. 

A simple and common sense matter after all! No theories are 
involved at any step. Nothing but the pointing out of certain 
universally admitted facts, and agreeing to apply certain names to 
them. No difficulties, unless we abuse the final abstraction, con- 
sciousness, by deifying it. And fortunately, psychology has finally 
gotten over that vicious abuse of this particular abstraction, and 
it is beginning to realize that it is an abstraction. Only a little 
emphasis on this point is now needed to show clearly where we 
at last stand. We have at last made our theoretical explications 
square with our established experimental practices, which after 
all, are the standards to which our terminology and theoretical 
statements must always conform. 

One more group of abstractions, of comparatively late deifica- 
tion, still troubles many who are just outside the field of psychol- 
ogy. These are the abstractions unconsciousness, and unconscious 
processes. These offer no difficulty to psychology, as soon as the 
confusion regarding consciousness is cleared up. The ‘ uncon- 
scious’ is of course a negative conception. Seeing is conscious; 
hearing is conscious; thinking is conscious; feeling is conscious. 
‘Unconscious’ would be not-seeing, not-hearing, not-thinking, 
not-feeling. We must remember that the term ‘ conscious,’ in so 
far as it has a definite meaning, refers to the individual, not to 
the object. Seeing is being conscious. The object of sight is 
neither conscious nor unconscious; except by a figurative use of 
the term. The only use we can make of the term ‘ unconscious’ is 
to say that a person is being unconscious when he neither per- 
ceives nor thinks nor feels. If he is doing any of these, he is 
being conscious. That is all the terms mean. By limitation, 
however, we can say that the person is conscious, or unconscious 
of some particular thing, although he may be conscious of other 
things. There are many things in the world of which all of us 
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are unconscious. And I am conscious of things now of which I 
may be unconscious tomorrow. 

To speak of unconscious thoughts, unconscious perceptions, 
therefore is a mere confusion of language and thought. It is 
possible only to one who does not know what the terms ‘con- 
scious’ and ‘ unconscious’ really mean, and is a result of the dei- 
fication of the abstraction consciousness. Psychology rejects the 
‘Unconscious ’ of the Freudians because it rejects the ‘ Conscious- 
ness’ in which they believe. Both are mythological; as mytho- 
logical as Ishtar or Hathor or Dionysius; and in exactly the same 
sense. They are the concretizing of what is an abstraction, and 
which is meaningless except as an abstraction. This abuse of the 
abstraction is a serious matter, as it prevents the devotees of the 
deity from seeing the actual psychological problems with which 
they are confusedly dealing. 

The psychological facts which the Freudians confuse under 
their term ‘ unconscious’ are really of several types. To a large 
extent, what they call ‘ unconscious’ the psychologists call ‘ con- 
scious.’ Many of the instances which in the psychoanalytic litera- 
ture you will find dubbed ‘ unconscious perceptions,’ are percep- 
tions which the subject has in the normal way, but which he does 
not reflect upon, or think about, or which do not produce an im- 
mediate or normal effect in action. What are called ‘ unconscious 
ideas,’ are in a great many cases merely cases of thinking, in which 
the subject does not know why he thinks that way; he does not 
analyse the associative connections between these thinkings and 
other thinkings and perceivings. As a matter of fact the great 
majority of our perceivings and thinkings in normal daily life are 
of this type. They are actual perceivings and thinkings, there- 
fore conscious, because this is all that conscious means; but they 
are not reflected upon, or analysed, or interpreted. That is, 
further conscious processes, which are connected with some of 
our perceivings and thinkings, are absent in these cases. But to 
call them ‘ unconscious’ on that account is a meaningless shuffling 
of terms, unless by ‘consciousness’ we mean some mystic stuff 
or force, with which neither psychology nor common sense has 
any concern. 

There is another confused use of the term ‘ unconscious’ how- 
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ever, which the Freudians and other psychoanalysts naively mingle thi 


with the one just considered. I have pointed out that all our of 
responses are integrated ; that is to say, that the thinking of today : 
is dependant causally upon the thinking and perceiving of yester- gt 
day and of the day before, and last week and last month and last = 


year. This is true, whether we are able to remember these past 
events or not; they have left their effects. The whole field of 
learning or habit formation in psychology is concerned with this 
matter of integration, and many of the laws and principles of the 
integration have been laboriously worked out by the psychologists, 
There is no great mystery about the matter, as compared with 
other scientific problems. Yet to the naive person, ignorant of 
the analyses of psychology, and who believes in some mystic 
* Consciousness,’ there is a great mystery here. I was conscious 
of something yesterday. I am not conscious of it today; yet the 
fact that I was conscious of it yesterday has produced effects on 
my conscious processes of today. Moreover, I may remember 
this item tomorrow. These are undoubted facts. To the mystic, 
who looks on consciousness as a collection of entities, and on ideas 
as particular entities, like boils or warts, it seems that the entity 
of yesterday must still persist somewhere, if it produces its effects 
today. So they get into the swamp of ‘ unconscious ideas,’ of 
‘unconscious consciousness,’ and become utterly confused. If 
they could see with the psychologist that a thinking is an act, and 
not a thing; and that after the act is over does not exist, although 
it has further effects, and may be repeated later, their confusion 
would be cleared up. The most illuminating comparison in these 
cases is with the process of eating. I eat something now. A 
little later I am not eating it, although the eating has prolonged 
effects on my organism and actions and may lead to eating the 
same thing tomorrow. To say that the eating persists after the 
act is over, as an un-eating eating, would be exactly parallel to 
saying that the idea, that is the thinking of something, exists 
when I have ceased thinking of it, as an unconscious thought, that 
is, an unthinking thinking. 

Psychoanalysis is the most horrible example of the confusions 
and intellectual stultifications to which we are led by the abuse 
of abstractions, and the serious social and individual damage which 
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this pernicious mystical system produces are striking indications 
of the practical dangers of this type of superstitious thinking. 

Even in this sad situation, however, the work of the psycholo- 
gists is alleviating the conditions, and the menace of psychoanaly- 
sis to the innocent layman is being lessened. Not merely are the 
more serious public becoming cautious concerning the psychoana- 
lytic vagaries, but even many of the enthusiastic psychoanalysts 
themselves are becoming educated. Gradually, the vaunted dis- 
coveries are being modified or abandoned by the pressure of sci- 
entific analyses and data. The psychoanalytic chief devil, repres- 
sion, has lost its tail and pitchfork and smell of sulphur, and ter- 
rifies only the weaker brethren. The analogical interpretation 
of dreams has become recognized as merely a hocus pocus to im- 
press the paying patients. Freud himself seems to have aban- 
doned his greatest discovery, the interpretation of all mental causa- 
tion in terms of sex. There is hope that before long the psycho- 
analysts will learn enough psychology to abandon even their chief 
divinity, the Unconscious Mind. This will happen of course when 
it dawns upon them that in the great field of the integration of 
responses, the psychologists have an equipment of facts and ade- 
quate experimental methods, where the psychoanalysts have had 
only naive theories and uncritical interpretations of casual data. 

The great abstractions of psychology—mind, consciousness— 
are of great value for scientific thinking, when kept as abstractions ; 
and so are the lesser abstractions—perception, thought, instinct, 
emotion, habit, and others that I have not discussed. They be- 
come dangerous when they are abused by being concretized or dei- 
fied. Psychology has experienced the deadly results of this 
abuse; behaviorism, psychoanalysis, and the instinct-psychology 
have been products of the abuse. Psychology has emerged from 
the shadow of the myths, and has a glorious future in the bright 
light of scientific conceptions and scientific methods. 


Knicut DuNLapP. 
Tuz Jouns Hopxins University. 
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Plato: The Man and His Work. By A. E. Taytor, New York, Lin. 
coln MacVeagh, 1927.—pp. 522. 


The progress of Platonic studies has been so great during the last 
twenty or thirty years that a fresh and comprehensive exposition in 
English of Platonic doctrine has for some time been needed, embody. 
ing the newer results and the newer points of view. Professor Tay- 
lor’s work meets this need admirably. It is the most pretentious study 
of Plato’s philosophy that has appeared in English since Grote, and 
its only rival in freshness of treatment is the account of Plato in 
Burnet’s Greek Philosophy. The present work, in fact, everywhere 
gives evidence of the author’s indebtedness to Professor Burnet’s stud- 
ies, and this indebtedness is, needless to say, generously acknowledged, 
Besides being familiar with the literature of the last century, Pro- 
fessor Taylor seems to have neglected little of importance written 
about Plato during recent years. This wide scholarship, coupled with 
his independence and originality of judgment, have produced a work 
that without doubt definitely supersedes all previous expositions acces- 
sible to English readers. 

In arrangement this volume consists of separate expositions of the 
Platonic writings, rather than a systematic account of the Platonic 
philosophy. Two preliminary chapters deal with the life of Plato, 
his relation to Socrates, the authenticity and chronology of the di- 
alogues. Then follow separate analyses and expositions of the in- 
dividual dialogues, together with, in each case, a discussion of the 
social and intellectual background which the dialogue presupposes. 
Professor Taylor takes unusual pains to ascertain the dramatic date 
of each dialogue, a point which in his opinion is indispensable for 
comprehending the real import of the doctrines discussed. Of the 
many excellences of these chapters it is impossible to speak here. The 
expositions are always admirably clear, and never lose the philoso- 
phical importance of the doctrines discussed through attention to 
historical detail. Professor Taylor’s own philosophical convictions 
(one might even say occasionally his philosophical prejudices) are 
unmistakably in evidence, and this constitutes by no means the least 
interesting or valuable feature of the book. On most points of inter- 
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pretation his judgment is, in my opinion, thoroughly sound. He 
is, however, too brilliant and persuasive an advocate to be followed 
everywhere without circumspection, and I think a question mark 
should accompany some of the principles which seem to have guided 
him in his interpretation of Plato. 

On the question of authenticity, Professor Taylor takes the liberal 
position that is becoming more and more characteristic of Platonic 
scholars. Of the doubtful dialogues he accepts (pending the dis- 
covery of real evidence of their spurious character) the Jon, Men- 
exenus, Hippias Major, and—of more significance—the Epinomis and 
the Epistles (except I and possibly XII). The Epinomis he treats as 
an authentic continuation of the Laws. It is of course of great im- 
portance in that it discusses the question of the scientific education of 
the nocturnal council which the Laws had left unanswered. The 
Epistles are even more important as authority not only for the events 
of the Syracusan venture, but also for other details of Plato’s life and 
teaching. As to the chronology of the dialogues, he propounds the 
highly original theory of two distinct periods in the literary activity 
of Plato, separated by an interval of nearly twenty years. The first 
period, extending from the death of Socrates to the founding of the 
Academy in 387, is the period of the composition of the greater part 
of the Platonic dialogues, including all those commonly known. Dur- 
ing the next twenty years Plato was too busy lecturing in the Academy 
and guiding the studies of his pupils to have any leisure for literature. 
Then, with the Academy firmly established, he again found time for 
writing; and this was the period of the half dozen or so “later” 
dialogues, Theetetus, Parmenides, Sophistes, Politicus, Philebus, 
Timeus, Critias, Laws, Epinomis—dialogues which on this theory be- 
long definitely to Plato’s old age. (This later period of literary 
activity was interrupted—probably between the composition of the 
Parmenides and the Sophistes—by the Sicilian venture and its dis- 
tractions.) This theory of the complete suspension of literary ac- 
tivity for about twenty years is necessary, Professor Taylor thinks, 
to account for the great stylistic differences between the dialogues of 
the Republic period and the later ones. Against this theory could be 
mentioned the allusions in some of the dialogues ascribed to this 
earlier period (e.g., in the Symposium, Menexenus, and Republic) 
which seem to require a later date than 387; but an even more im- 
portant objection is the fact that this theory draws an altogether un- 
thinkable line of demarcation between Plato’s activity as a writer 
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and his work as leader of the Academy. Is it likely that the dialogues 
were not made use of as means of instruction in the Academy? And 
if they were so used, is it likely that Plato would have ceased writing 
them for the first twenty years of the Academy’s existence? 

On further details of chronology Professor Taylor has little to say, 
He thinks that the Phedo, Symposium, Protagoras and Republic were 
the latest dialogues of the earlier period, but only for the reason that 
they are dramatically more mature than the shorter Socratic dialogues, 
Especially telling, in his opinion, is their use of the indirectly narrated 
dialogue, which indicates that they belong to the period of Plato's 
greatest maturity as a writer. It is strange that Professor Taylor 
has not been able to make more use of the content of these dialogues 
in determining their date of composition. Stylometric considerations 
are no doubt inconclusive here; but there are historical allusions, not 
to mention doctrinal differences, which have usually been appealed to 
for the purpose of dating the dialogues. The truth is, Professor 
Taylor does not regard the question of chronology as an important 
one. He does not really look upon the dialogues (at any rate those 
of the earlier series) as representing Plato’s intellectual history, be- 
cause he is obsessed by the idea that Plato is everywhere reproducing 
the life and thought of a bygone generation. He everywhere assumes 
that the background on which they are to be understood is the social, 
political and economic life of the age of Socrates (p. vii) rather than 
that of fourth-century Greece. We are told that the Republic pre- 
supposes the Athens of the Archidamian War, a setting which had 
vanished into the past when Plato was still no more than a boy. But 
is it plausible that the main object of the bitter criticisms and satires 
of the Republic is a democracy which had ceased to exist thirty or 
forty years before the dialogue was written? Besides, if we read the 
Seventh Epistle as a genuine autobiographical document, as Professor 
Taylor does, we are plainly told that it was through pondering on the 
evils of contemporary political life that Plato was led to the guiding 
ideas of the Republic. 

The “ Socratic question,” toward the solution of which Professor 
Taylor has previously made very considerable contributions, is not 
discussed directly, in this volume; but his views on the question are 
plainly responsible for this insistence upon referring the dialogues 
exclusively to their Socratic setting. A theory, however, which re- 
quires us to believe that a great thinker like Plato, writing in the 
midst of the intellectual activity of fourth-century Athens, restricted 
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himself to the artistic reproduction of ideas current fifty years before, 
is about as dubious a theory as could be imagined. It is continually 
getting its proponent into difficulties. For example, in the Parmenides, 
Plato puts into the mouth of the sage of Elea criticisms of the doc- 
trine of Forms which Professor Taylor admits originated among 
Plato’s contemporaries in the school of Megara; but Plato’s historical 
accuracy is not to be impugned here, according to Professor Taylor, 
for he has freed himself from responsibility for the strict accuracy of 
the narrative by representing it as a third-hand account of a con- 
versation that had taken place fifty years before. The same reasoning 
might be employed to show that the Protagoras was not intended by 
Plato as an accurate account of its chief characters, but Professor 
Taylor regards it as historically dependable. In the Menexenus Soc- 
rates is made to pronounce a funeral oration over the Athenian 
youths slain in the Corinthian war, and to recount events that took 
place after his own death. Professor Taylor can only explain this 
by attributing it to a “certain freakish humor” in Plato which could 
find strange outlets (p. 13). These difficulties would vanish if Pro- 
fessor Taylor had been less bent upon finding historical accuracy in 
every detail of the dialogues, and had taken the more obvious course 
of trying to relate them to the social, political and intellectual condi- 
tions of fourth-century Greece. The fact that he has not done so is 
a serious defect in a book which attempts to give an historical account 
of Plato’s personality and work. 

The limitations of this theory of Professor Taylor’s appear most 
strikingly in his discussion of the relative dates of the Gorgias and 
the Protagoras. Contrary to the usual opinion he regards the Gorgias 
as the earlier work, the Protagoras as contemporary with the greatest 
dialogues of Plato’s first period. His reasons for this view are that 
the Protagoras is dramatically perfect, the Gorgias diffuse and imma- 
ture. As to the dramatic immaturity of the Gorgias, many will be 
inclined to disagree with him. In any case, however, that is not the 
only important consideration. The Gorgias is usually regarded as 
marking an advance over the hedonism of the Protagoras. But Pro- 
fessor Taylor stoutly contends that the ethical teaching of the two 
dialogues is the same. It will of course readily be admitted that the 
doctrines of the two dialogues are not so divergent as to be irreconcil- 
able, especially on the hypothesis that Plato’s views underwent develop- 
ment; but that these doctrines are identical is a hard saying, and will 
scarcely be accepted by any one who is not already committed to the 
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theory that both dialogues are intended chiefly to be portrayals of 
the personality and teachings of the historic Socrates. 

The most distinctive feature of this book is the attention which the 
author gives to the final stages of Plato’s thought. Not only is ex- 
tended consideration given to the Sophistes, Politicus, Philebus and 
Timeus, but there is also a lengthy analysis and discussion of the Laws 
and Epinomis. Professor Taylor rightly refuses to regard these dia- 
logues as inferior products of Plato’s old age; but on the contrary as 
expressing Plato’s latest and ripest thought. There is a final chapter, 
“ Plato in the Academy,” in which the author attempts to formulate the 
main outlines of the “ unwritten doctrines” referred to by Aristotle. 
Again he warns us against the nineteenth-century error of treating the 
statements described by Aristotle under the name of the “ doctrine” of 
Plato as a sort of senile dotage. This sketch of Plato’s unwritten 
teaching is necessarily summary and provisional, but it is an indica- 
tion both of the changed point of view in Platonic studies and of the 
direction in which the greatest future advances in our knowledge of 
Plato are most certainly to be made. 

It is only to be regretted that the author has not made clear the 
relation of this unwritten doctrine, and in general of the whole later 
stage of Plato’s thought, to the dialogues of his early maturity. Here 
again, I think, the reason is Professor Taylor’s theory that the Soc- 
rates of these dialogues is the historical Socrates, and that their pur- 
pose is to present a faithful picture of a preceding generation of 
thinkers, rather than to expound Plato’s own thought. In consonance 
with this theory, we must suppose (and this is the tacit presupposi- 
tion made throughout the volume) that Plato’s really personal thought 
was expounded only in the unwritten lectures delivered in the Acad- 
emy, expressed only in part, and that guardedly, in the critical dialogues 
of his old age. This is a tempting supposition, and serves to explain 
many puzzling facts. It is a supposition which ought to be brought 
into the open, however, since it necessarily exercises a decisive in- 
fluence upon the manner in which we think of Plato’s personality and 
intellectual labors. For one thing, as has before been remarked, it 
involves the sharp separation of Plato the writer, from Plato, the 
teacher in the Academy. Again, if Plato’s was a “mind which was 
always growing,” as Professor Taylor says it was, should we not ex- 
pect to find traces of the fact in the two dozen or so dialogues which 
employ Socrates as the leading dramatis persona? We ought to be 
able, with such abundance of materials before us, to learn something 
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of the direction and stages of Plato’s intellectual growth. But of 
this the volume gives few if any indications. The truth is, the 
Burnet-Taylor hypothesis effectually precludes us from looking for 
any real development of doctrine in the Platonic dialogues (except, of 
course, in the six or seven later writings), and requires us besides to 
think of Plato as leading a sort of double life, one as the pious ex- 
pounder of Socratic teaching, the other as the independent investigator 
and teacher, giving expression to his real convictions only within the 
circle of the Academy. What seems to be needed is an interpretation 
of Plato’s life and thought which will regard the unwritten teachings 
and the doctrines of the critical dialogues, not as the only true Pla- 
tonism (a view justifiable only as corrective of the earlier tendency 
to minimize their value), but as the last stages of an intellectual his- 
tory which includes the Socratic dialogues as its earlier phases. I 
think Professor Taylor really wants to present such a picture, and 
would have done so, had he not been hampered by his Socratic thesis. 
In trying to do justice to the historical Socrates, he has done less than 
justice to the historical Plato. 

Of course Professor Taylor’s views on the Socratic question do 
not materially effect the value of his exposition of the doctrines con- 
tained in the dialogues. Whether the Doctrine of Forms is Socratic 
or Platonic, whether the Republic expresses the political idealism of 
Socrates or of Plato, Professor Taylor has expounded these and other 
doctrines, so far as their logical content is concerned, in a manner 
that deserves only the highest praise. It is only as an account of the 
personal and historical context of these doctrines that the book falls 
short. Even here, Professor Taylor has done a great deal for the 
better understanding of Plato’s life and work by calling attention to 
the undeserved neglect of the later dialogues and the unwritten doc- 
trines, and by reinstating them in their rightful place as the mature 
expression of Plato’s philosophical opinions. 

GLenn R. Morrow. 

Tue University oF Missouri. 


Christianity and Naturalism. Essays in Criticism, Second Series. 
By Ropert SHarer. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1926.— 
PP. viii, 307. 

After a preliminary chapter on “ Religious Thought in England in 
the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries,” Mr. Shafer portrays the 
conflict between Christianity and naturalism in the nineteenth cen- 
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tury by means of biographical essays on Coleridge, Newman, Huxley, 
Matthew Arnold, Samuel Butler, and Thomas Hardy. A brief con. 
cluding chapter summarizes the thought of the book. Here Mr. Shafer 
continues on a higher level the method of construction by criticism 
which he adopted in Progress and Science (1922); he has achieved 
a work of literary distinction, of which the discriminating essay on 
Thomas Hardy is the highest point. It is not going too far to say 
that this essay should become a classic. 

Mr. Shafer writes objectively and sympathetically, yet always from 
his “ point of view.” Naturalism, the foe, has “ gained a temporary 
victory” (p. 6); Christianity, the friend, is in its present form mori- 
bund (p. 301). But the quick naturalism and the dead Christianity 
are, he hopes, destined to exchange réles (pp. 300, 304). This hope 
for the future is founded on various considerations which convince 
him that naturalism is false and that Christianity, or at least essential 
Christianity, is true. 

What then is naturalism? Most writers on the subject are clearer 
in their praise or blame than in their definitions. Mr. Shafer is no 
exception. The “current of naturalistic thought” is implicitly identi- 
fied with the “ exact sciences” (p. 121). Matthew Arnold’s descrip- 
tion of Goethe’s “ profound, imperturbable naturalism” is quoted, a 
description which makes naturalism consist in turning from “ author- 
ity and custom” to the question, “Js it so? is it so to me?” (p. 164). 
Arnold’s own naturalism is said to mean that “he was bound to re 
ject all pretensions to transcend the limits of normal verifiable human 
experience” (p. 171). This identifies naturalism with agnostic posi- 
tivism. On the other hand, it is treated as gnostic metaphysics, for 
“naturalism . .. implicitly makes the claim that human intelligence 
can learn the essence and reasons of things” (p. 284). Perhaps the 
author intends us to take naturalism to mean the point of view of 
purely descriptive science, whether that point of view be regarded as 
concealing or as revealing metaphysical reality. 

From the limited and abstract character of the descriptive sciences 
(p. 287), as well as from their revolutionary changes (p. 288), the 
author infers that naturalism as a philosophy cannot claim the sup- 
port of science. His central criticism of naturalism is “ that it wholly 
neglects the facts of experience which characterize us as humaf 
beings in order to emphasize other facts which link us with the animal 
and inorganic worlds” (p. 289). It is “a guess made in the light, 
not of human, but of physical data” (p. 280). Hardy is a true ma- 
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turalist when he pronounces unreal “the world of feeling, values, 
and purpose” (p. 265); but also like a true naturalist contradicts 
himself; for he was roused to humanitarian fervor, yet held that 
“human beings are capable of no responsible acts whatever,”—two 
things which “ completely cancel each other” (p. 243). Mr. Shafer 
sees no way of reconciling freedom with “deterministic monism ” 
(p. 280; cf. pp. 266f.). The ethical outcome of a naturalistic denial 
of freedom has rarely been stated more forcefully than in the follow- 
ing passage: 

“Instead of consciously exercising some measure of control over 
his experience for definitely conceived purposes, he allows himself to 
drift on the sea of change surrounding him. But this does not mean 
that he has succeeded in converting himself from a human being into 
a machine—it means only that he has given up as far as possible one 
kind of control for the purpose of allowing free sway to another. 
He has foregone conscious, deliberate control in order to be guided 
by the relatively blind complex of spontaneous feelings and desires 
which continually surge up in him...” (p. 272). 

In place of naturalism, Mr. Shafer would have the modern world 
re-embrace Christianity. Yet, unfortunately, he is even vaguer in 
his definitions here than when dealing with naturalism. He does not 
identify Christianity with Protestantism. The latter is “the assertion 
of individualism in religion” (p. 10), “acting as a principle of dis- 
sipation and working from the beginning to discredit Christianity from 
within” (p. 33; cf. p. 302). On the other hand, “the Roman church 
stands for something which is valuable and true” (pp. I1I-112). 
Many passages in the chapter on Newman and elsewhere might lead 
the reader to see in the book a ‘back to Rome’ program, were it not 
for the frank criticism of Catholicism as “taking on more and more 
the character of an exclusive sect” (p. 301), and as “ an ‘impossible’ 
religion” (p. 297). Its doctrine of infallibility is a “mere stupid, 
self-betraying assertion” (p. 302). Catholicism is preferable to Pro- 
testantism, but it will not do (cf. p. 302). The book, therefore, even- 
tuates in a dilemma. “No existing form of Christianity - . . can 
greatly help us . . . , and yet . . . no religion of the future can hope 
to achieve success which does not substantially embody the inter- 
pretation of life . . . which historic Christianity has presented to 
past generations ” (pp. 300-301). The author promises a later volume 
which will deal with attempts to reconstruct or revive Christian be- 
lief (p. 300). 
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Meanwhile he betrays little doubt about the essence of Christianity, 
“ Historic Christianity does recognize the enduring facts of life ang 
does give them a sound meaning” (p. 295). It has “ placed perfec. 
tion in a non-natural, eternal unchanging world of the spirit” as 
against naturalistic restriction to “the limits of earthly life” (p, 
195). But despite the author’s apparent confidence in a Christianity 
neither Roman Catholic nor Protestant (nor, it may be added, Angli- 
can, p. 302), he fails to show what the specifically ‘ Christian’ nature 
of such Christianity would be. One of its chief traits would be an 
ethical dualism. As Hardy should have seen, man is an animal, and is 
also linked to the world of values (p. 265). Hardy, it is true, “re 
mains... at one with the highest wisdom alike of Greece and of 
Christianity in insisting upon the unmitigable evil inherent in our 
divided, phenomenal existence,” but missed the Greco-Christian truth 
that “through this division within ourselves a new world is opened 
up to us, .. . a world of qualitative values” (pp. 280-281). What 
sort of metaphysics Mr. Shafer would construct to interpret “ this 
undying opposition between man and his natural environment” (p. 
293) he does not intimate. If not Platonism, Thomism might seem 
to be suited to his needs; yet Hegelian dialectic might also have its 
attractions. 

The book, then, offers little that is theoretically consistent or prac- 
tically applicable by way of solution of the spiritual problems raised 
by naturalism and by the present state of Christianity. The conclud- 
ing chapter, on a distinctly lower plane than the rest of the book, be- 
trays a tendency to indulge in over-intense exaggeration, without 
shedding much new light. None the less, the book is a real contribu- 
tion to the philosophical criticism of literature and to the history of 
spiritual life in the nineteenth century. It is written, for the most 
part, in an elevated and fitting style. It is the product of a mind pat- 
ently sincere, above any attempt to curry favor with this party or 
that, and genuinely concerned about the fate of values in modern 
civilization. There is something worthy of remark in the fact that 
Professor A. N. Whitehead has recently written that “ the two Catho 
lic religions of civilization are Christianity and Buddhism, and... 
both of them are in decay” (Religion in the Making, p. 44), while 
Mr. Shafer regards Christianity as moribund. When we cannot solve 
a problem, it is something to know what the problem is. The con- 
sensus of these two writers does not prove the truth of their evalua- 
tion of existing Christianity; but that a mene mene tekel uphorsia 
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should be pronounced by friends of religion is too significant a fact 
to be ignored by optimists. To them, as to naturalists, the reading 
of Christianity and Naturalism might prove enlightening. 
EpGar SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN. 
Boston UNIVERSITY. 


Der Zusammenbruch der Wissenschaft. Von Huco Dincier. Mun- 

ich, Verlag Ernst Reinhardt, 1926.—pp. 400. 

Professor Dingler has contributed many valuable studies in the 
methodology of mathematics and physics. In Der Zusammenbruch 
der Wissenschaft he summarizes his previous work and outlines the 
philosophical setting of his theory. The central thesis is that modern 
science is in process of dissolution through failure to determine a 
stable basis for truth. On the basis of a voluntaristic idealism, Pro- 
fessor Dingler proposes the “ system of pure synthesis” as a founda- 
tion for stability in science. This theory commands interest in view 
of the present-day reconstruction of the fundamental concepts of 
theoretical physics. 

The center of the discussion is the problem of the validity of gen- 
eral propositions. The goal of rational knowledge is the construction 
of a deductive system, such as is exemplified by Euclidean geometry. 
But the proof of propositions by deduction from premises leads to 
an infinite regressus, unless ultimately true propositions are established. 
Greek philosophy ended in scepticism through failure to solve the 
problem of validity. In modern times the experimental method has 
been credited with the development of a stable system of knowledge, 
but there has been no satisfactory solution of the problem of validity. 
Attempts have been made to base the validity of science upon 
‘Evidenz,’ induction, or mathematical form. But the theory that an 
immediate experience of the evidence of a general proposition is the 
foundation of truth, leads to the conclusion that validity is based on 
pure feeling. Recourse to induction involves a circle, since the funda- 
mental principle employed is based on induction. The formal con- 
sistency of a mathematical theory has been set up as the criterion of 
truth, but fails to prove uniqueness. Lacking a correct theory of 
truth, modern science has fallen into a condition of chaos. In mathe- 
matics, many geometries now rival that of Euclid, and uncertainty in 
foundations disturbs the theory of aggregates. In physics, the prin- 
ciples of conservation of mass and of energy have been questioned. 
Newton's law of gravitation is in the balance, and the mechanical 
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conception of nature is replaced by an electro-dynamical one. Even 
the law of causality appears to be abandoned. There is complete 
chaos in the foundations of physics. Professor Dingler proposes to 
introduce order and simplicity by a constructive methodology which 
recognizes the pure will as the ultimate ground of truth. 

A fundamental distinction in theory of knowledge is that between 
the ‘given’ and ‘form.’ Immediately given reality is plastic, while 
forms are conceptual determinations ascribed to reality for the pur. 
pose of rational representation. The mode of representation of reality 
is not constrained by the indeterminate given, but is determined bya 
free choice of the will. A selection on the basis of the principle of 
greatest simplicity determines a unique system, that of pure synthesis, 
This system, which is based upon Euclidean geometry and Newton's 
law of gravitation, is proposed as the definitive stable system for the 
rational representation of given reality. Biological phenomena are 
also to be explained in terms of the elementary processes of pure 
synthesis. 

The remarkable feature of synthetic physics is that a definite mode 
of interpretation of reality is prescribed for all time. Contemporary 
physics, which may be called inductive, adapts its mode of representa- 
tion to the facts. In synthetic physics, the logical possibilities within 
a fixed system are developed; ‘ realization’ is the procedure of seeking 
facts to fit the theory. By the method of exhaustion, discrepancies 
between theory and fact are ascribed to unknown disturbances. In 
inductive physics, in which a theory is determined to fit a given set 
of facts, a new system must be constructed for every new fact which 
is not explicable by the existing system. Thus the method of induc- 
tion exposes science to instability and has brought about the present 
chaos in physics. According to Professor Dingler, the problem of 
science is not to unify the material given at the moment, but to rep 
resent reality in terms of a stable system. The simplest possible im- 
mutable system is that of pure synthesis. 

This theory is open to the criticism that the definition of simplicity, 
which. is expounded in Grundlagen der Physik, provides a criterion 
only for single concepts and principles. In practice the system will 
become complicated by the necessity of introducing disturbances to 
account for deviations of objects from the concepts of the system. 
Hertz constructed a compact system of mechanics, but in order to 
explain observed motions he had to assume motions of hidden masses. 
From the mechanical models of the ether which were constructed 
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during the nineteenth century, one may expect that an enormously 
complicated machinery of disturbances would be required to explain 
all physical phenomena by synthetic physics. This predicted multipli- 
cation of unknown disturbances by the method of exhaustion would 
violate the principle of simplicity expressed by Occam’s razor. Thus 
Professor Dingler’s concept of simplicity is inadequate to express 
systematic simplicity. Despite his claim that synthetic physics is the 
simplest, contemporary theoretical physicists consider that the theory 
of relativity is simpler than the Euclidean-Newtonian theory. 

Professor Dingler claims that his theory has the merit of definite- 
ness and stability, but such fixity of concepts would induce stagnation 
in the process of explaining phenomena. Great labor has been ex- 
pended by previous generations of physicists in unsuccessful attempts 
to construct mechanical explanations of electrical and optical phe- 
nomena. Professor Dingler concedes that the theory of pure syn- 
thesis has not made the slightest contribution to these problems. In 
view of contemporary progress with new systems, there appears to 
be no reason to return to the point of view of the nineteenth century. 
The conflict of theories in contemporary physics is not an indication 
of chaos, but of creative activity. New systems are necessary to 
include a wealth of recently discovered facts. It is unreasonable to 
expect this work of synthesis to be accomplished within a few de- 
cades. Meanwhile the classical theories are still applicable to prac- 
tically all macroscopic phenomena. Indeed, the derivation of classi- 
cal physics as a limiting case is one of the tests applied to a new 
theory. 

Although I can not accept Professor Dingler’s program for a syn- 
thetic physics, I wish to express my appreciation of his account of 
the general relations between science and philosophy. He clearly 
recognizes that the results of the special sciences can not be employed 
as the basis of a theory of knowledge, but must be justified by such 
theory. In my opinion, the foundation of a satisfactory philosophy 
of science is offered by Professor Dingler’s voluntaristic idealism. 

V. F. Lenzen. 

University oF CALIForNia. 


The Organization of Life. By Sesa Exprivce. With an introduc- 
tion by H. S. Jennings. New York, Th. Y. Crowell Co., 1925.— 
PP. 470. 
Modern biology appears to be in the grip of an antinomy originally 

formulated by Kant. For, on the one hand, all scientific research is 
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guided by the assumption that “ production of material things is pos. 
sible only according to the mechanical laws ;” while on the other hand 
“there are some material things "—living organisms— “ which do not 
appear to be possible on the basis of purely mechanical principles.” 
Science has not yet been able to find a satisfactory solution of the 
controversy. Present hostility between the physico-chemical explana- 
tion of life and vitalistic hypothesis is an expression of the same old 
trouble. 

There are two possible ways out of the impasse. With Kant, one 
may deny absolute metaphysical truth to either of the above proposi- 
tions, and regard both of equal, but restricted value, as heuristic prin- 
ciples—a solution to which Hegel objected that, being purely me 
thodological, it is utterly indifferent with regard to truth, as “the 
equal validity of the two principles is based on the fact that both of 
them exist, i.e., because we have them.” Or one may, with the neo- 
realists, try to combine both principles in one by modifying and ex- 
tending the concept of mechanism to fit the requirements of biology 
and even psychology. A very able attempt to bring peace into our 
philosophy of life by cutting off the horns of the antinomy is given 
in this book by Professor Eldridge. It is a convincing and exhaustive, 
although perhaps not finally conclusive, contribution to the discussion 
of the fundamental problems of the philosophy of life. 

Professor Eldridge is working toward a synthetic theory of life, 
“and therefore toward a demonstration that all partial theories on 
these problems must be abandoned or modified.” Full justice is given 
to the physico-chemical (mechanistic) interpretation of life. The 
author, not merely admits “the important truth that living organisms 
are in one sense part and parcel of the physico-chemical world, and 
therefore solidary with it;” but he is also fully aware of the fact that 
“mechanistic hypotheses . . . have yielded and continue to yield re- 
sults of the greatest value, whereas vitalistic hypotheses . . . have 
not yielded any substantial results, but at the most only registered the 
failure of mechanistic hypotheses to do all that was expected of them.” 
And yet all these successes, in the author’s opinion, do not prove that 
the mechanistic, physico-chemical explanation of life is an ultimately 
satisfactory one. Physiological and organizatory factors are as pfi- 
mary and fundamental for the understanding of life as are the en- 
vironmental conditions, and much pain is taken by the author to dem- 
onstrate that physiological activity is really incommensurable with the 
zoncomitant physico-chemical processes. Thus the mechanistic inter- 
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pretation of life in terms of matter and energy appears quite legitimate, 
but fundamentally incomplete. 

Such incompleteness is attributed to the inherent one-sidedness of the 
mechanistic point of view. It seems to me that one of the most in- 
teresting suggestions of the book lies in the author’s correction of the 
old sensualistic formula. He rightly points out that our scientific 
conception of the physical world grew up on the basis of the analysis 
of sensory elements correlated only with external senses. ‘ Matter 
and energy’ is a hypothesis that originated in response to the extero- 
ceptors. The internal organic sensations, which are very numerous, 
have been left out of consideration almost completely. And yet, in 
view of the fact that qualitatively simple sensations are irreducible to 
each other, it appears evident that “a very important group of prop- 
erties peculiar to the organism canot be accounted for in terms of 
matter and energy.” For the latter embrace only certain selected 
groups of sensory elements, those correlated with the so-called ex- 
teroceptors, and do not include other groups of sensory elements, those 
correlated with proprioceptors and interoceptors. The conclusion of 
the author is that our “current conceptions of matter and energy are 
incomplete, because they allow for certain classes of sensory experi- 
ence only, and ignore other classes presumably offering valuable data 
as to the nature of the physical world.” It appears that the biological 
antinomy above mentioned is largely based on a wrong interpretation 
of the term: mechanical law. If this term means only the body of 
principles which originated in response to the analysis of the extero- 
ceptors, then and only then the antithesis is correct. A modification 
of the concept: mechanical law, effected by inclusion of interoceptors 
into the scope of the research may satisfactorily solve the controversy. 
Professor Eldridge’s conception of the ‘sub-physical’ and ‘ sub-men- 
tal’ is another contribution toward a modification of our current 
notions concerning mechanical laws. 

What is mechanical is, at present, I think, not at all easy to say. 
Physical science is passing through a crisis. What will be the out- 
come of the crisis it is difficult to forsee. At any event, it moves in 
the direction of greater philosophical, and lesser mathematical com- 
plexity, giving preference to the dynamic instead of mechanical fac- 
tors. No one less than Mach, in his Wissenschaft der Mechanik says: 
“The mechanical theory of nature, is, no doubt, in an historic view, 
both intelligible and pardonable; and it may also, for a time, have been 
of much value. But on the whole, it is an artificial conception... . 
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Purely mechanical phenomena do not exist.” Is not this merely ap. 
other way of saying that—as Driesch maintains—“ das Kausale selby 
ist teleologisch”? Taking the term ‘teleologisch’ merely as an indi. 
cation and recognition of a gap in the traditional mechanistic interpre. 
tation of nature, we may regard both statements as two different ex. 
pressions of the same fundamental truth, or rather of the same scien. 
tific sentiment. Whether the concept of ‘end’ (entelechy) can really 
fill the gap, is a different question. It seems to me that an end en. 
dowed with energy is like a kitten trying to catch its own tail; it is 
an end that pretends to be the beginning, and finds in the beginning 
nothing but itself. In a word it is the old ‘ virtus dormitiva’ of the 
mediaeval medicine. And yet as a recognition of a ‘gap’ it is of 
very great importance. Mr. Eldridge’s books leaves no doubt as to 
the existence of such a gap. In fact, to expose the gap seems to bk 
the chief purpose of the work: “ Our purpose in the preceding para- 
graphs "—the author points out—‘“has been to strip the physico 
chemical hypothesis of its adventitious advantages, of protective cov- 
erings, which tend to exempt it from critical examination; and thus 
set the hypothesis before us naked, as it were, where we can deal 
with it on its merits.” 

As far as I with my limited knowledge of biology can judge, the 
exposition of recent biological theories is accurate and exhaustive 
Mr. Eldridge’s treatment of the Lamarckian hypothesis is, as far as 
I can see, highly original, and logically certainly quite convincing. 
I agree with Professor Jenning’s introductory remark that profitable 
treatment of this matter must depend largely on immediate induction 
from the results of experimentation. But I feel that the demonstra 
tion of logical absurdities implied by the opposite point of view may 
foster the interest for research along the lines suggested by the 
Lamarckian hypothesis. Incidental destruction of current scientific 
taboos was one of the unpleasant duties of philosophy which she but 
reluctantly, and yet conscientiously, performed during the last two 
hundred years. Ungrateful science never appreciated it. Such an 
attitude is due, of course,—as Professor Eldridge remarks at the end 
of his treatise—‘to downright ignorance, and to the illiberality of 
mind that goes with it.” 

Henry Lanz. 


University oF CALIFORNIA, 
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Religion in the Making. Lowell Lectures, 1926. By ALrrep Nort 

WurreHEap. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1926.—pp. 160. 

The first two of the four lectures comprising this book are responsible 
for its title. In these Professor Whitehead manifests acquaintance with 
recent psychological and sociological studies in the evolution of primitive 
religions, as well as with the outstanding doctrinal features of certain of 
the higher religions, notably Buddhism and Christianity. He has nothing 
new to say in these fields, but the points that he chooses for mention and 
the order in which he arranges them are significant for the understanding 
of his own philosophy of religion. Religion, he finds, passes through four 
stages, in each of which a factor comes into prominence that played only a 
minor réle in previous stages, viz.: ritual, emotion, belief (myths), and 
rationalization (doctrines). In earlier stages religion is chiefly an affair of 
the group; but in later and higher stages, especially in the highest, religion 
sheds its communal aspect and becomes an “ individual” and “ solitary” 
affair. In its decay religion sinks back again into sociability. Christianity 
and Buddhism with their elaborate doctrinal systems, and with their con- 
cern for the salvation of the individual, are examples of the highest stage. 
To attain universality in religion it is necessary to break with local and 
racial bonds, and in solitude to discover abstract principles of eternal 
validity. 

Students of the history of religions will concede that Professor White- 
head is right in affirming that. religion is almost wholly a matter of the 
group in its earlier stages, and that the worth of the individual becomes 
more emphasized in its later and more reflective stages. This is because 
religious evolution runs parallel to social and moral evolution. In all three 
phases of evolution more individual initiative is afforded as the cake of 
custom breaks, means of communication improve, and differentiation of 
occupations is effected. However, it will hardly do to make “ individual- 
ism” and even “ solitariness ” the distinguishing notes of religions that have 
developed such highly socialized institutions as the Buddhistic brotherhood 
and the Christian church, and in their more vigorous periods have been 
intent upon social reformation in this world as well as the next. 

In the second two lectures, Professor Whitehead interprets religion, 
especially the conception of God, from the standpoint of his own metaphys- 
ics. The universe consists of (1) the actual world, passing in time: and 
(2) those elements, either non-actual or non-temporal, which are forma- 
tive of the actual temporal world (p. 89). These formative elements are 
three: (1) creativity of the actual temporal world: (2) ideal entities or 
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forms which are not actual but exemplified in everything actual; and (3) 
the actual but non-temporal entity called God (p. 90), who is responsible 
for the freedom and individuality of every creature. This metaphysics js 
by no means easy to grasp. What Professor Whitehead intends in this 
book, in his application of it to religion, I think, is to make a place for 
whatever religious principles can be shown to be both compatible with his 
system and consistent with one another. As a realist, he believes in ap 
eternal non-temporal God, who is none the less actual—not a merely sub. 
sistent entity, nor a pure but non-existent Ideal. This God is in some sense 
a Creator. All freedom and individuality come from Him (p. 90). He is 
omniscient of conceptual values and physical possibilities (pp. 153, f.). But 
He is limited in power, and does not completely determine the course of 
events—a conclusion necessary to free Him from responsibility for eyil 
(pp. 95, 153). He experiences evil in such a way that for Him it is over. 
come with good (p. 155). As actual, God includes in Himself “a syn- 
thesis of the total universe,” and His nature remains “ self-consistent in 
relation to all change” (pp. 98, f.). He is the measure of “the ezsthetic 
consistency of the world” (p. 99). ‘ Aésthetic’ is here employed in a special 
sense, with reference to mathematics and physics rather than to fine art. 
* ZEsthetic experience’ is a realization of contrasts included within a wider 
identity ; this is illustrated by physical vibrations, which are an instance of 
contrast within identity of type, since they can be measured (pp. 115, f.). 
“The actual world is the outcome of the zsthetic order, and the esthetic 
order is derived from the immanence of God” (p. 105). The reviewer 
frankly confesses himself puzzled at this identification of mechanical uni- 
formity with zsthetic harmony in relationship to the immanence of God 
Such an identification at first thought suggests an intellectual kinship with 
Spinoza; but a philosopher theistic enough to believe in a God who is both 
finite and a Creator is no follower of Spinoza. 

This at least can be safely affirmed. Professor Whitehead is in this 
book making a brave attempt to conserve the truths in the diverse concep 
tions of theism and pantheism, transcedence and immanence. He tries to 
show that God is timeless and eternal (like the Absolute of the neo-Hegel- 
ians), and yet that He must be finite (like the God of James, or at least 
that of Rashdall) because He is free from all relationship to evil. Pro 
fessor Whitehead everywhere shows a kindly and tolerant spirit. He is 
appreciative of liberal religion. This book will appeal to all who desire to 
see religion made at once rational and realistic. And can it ever become 
the one without also becoming the other? 

Keiey Wricst. 
Dartmouth COLLEGE. 
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History of Philosophy. By Atrrep Weser. Translated by Franx THILy. 
With Philosophy Since 1860. By Ratpn Barton Perry. New York, 
Chas. Scribners’ Sons, 1925.—pp. xiii, 605. 

Philosophy of the Recent Past. By Raven Barton Perry. New York, 
Chas. Scribners’ Sons, 1926.—pp. viii, 230. 

In this new English edition of Weber’s “ standard work in which thorough- 
ness of scholarship and vividness of style have been uniquely combined ” 
(p. v), Professor Perry has revised and greatly enlarged the concluding 
section (pp. 458-504) on Philosophy Since 1860. Some of this additional 
material is retained from the concluding portion of Weber’s own work,— 
notably the accounts of Darwin (pp. 472-480), Comte (pp. 492-499), and 
Hartmann (pp. 523-525). The remainder “is added or rewritten” (p. 
458 n.1) by Professor Perry. 

The selection of the thinkers to be included in this section on recent 
philosophy has been guided by two principles: (a) contemporary thinkers 
have been omitted or but briefly mentioned not because unimportant, but 
because “they are so much of the present that it is impossible to see them 
in historical perspective”; (b) “the provincialism which characterizes most 
histories of recent philosophy” written for English speaking students is 
corrected by the inclusion of French, German and Italian thinkers (p. v). 

This section, further revised and enlarged, has been published in a sepa- 
rate volume under the title of Philosophy of the Recent Past. The material 
which had remained from Weber has been wholly rewritten; a few names 
which had figured only in footnotes have been introduced into the text (as 
Bosanquet, pp. 135f.; Gentile, pp. 166f.; Peirce, pp. 180f.); in several cases 
the account has been considerably augmented (notably of Lachelier, pp. 121- 
125); new sections have been introduced (pp. 75-80; 97-100; 183-186), and 
a conclusion appended on “ Tendencies of the Immediate Present” (pp. 221- 
223). 

Professor Perry has made no attempt at a critical estimate of the various 
philosophers and movements treated, but seeks to give a concise, sym- 
pathetic and fair exposition—and in this he has been highly successful. 
He has duplicated the simplicity and clarity of Weber’s style and objectivity 
of treatment. It is but an inevitable criticism of any short manual on the 
history of philosophy to say that, with regard to many of the thinkers of 
whom it treats, it tends to become merely a catalogue. To treat of Bo- 
Sanquet (pp. 135f.), Eucken (pp. 150f.), or Gentile (pp. 166f.), in approxi- 
mately one page each, and to crowd Dewey, Schiller and Vaihinger (pp. 
194ff.) into little over one page is to make the treatment so brief as hardly 
to be worth inclusion—the reader who is new to these writers is not thereby 
helped to understand them, while he who is already familiar does not find 
in such brief notes that compact summary which makes the fuller accounts 
so helpful. The justification for such scanty treatment of some writers 
must be that were all given approximately equal treatment the book would 
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become unduly long; and (more significantly) that the writers whom Pro. 
fessor Perry has selected for such curt treatment are representatives o, 
variants of movements which have already received considerable notice 
One could only wish that considerations of space might have permitted the 
same sympathetic treatment of those whom he has only glanced at as of 
those whom he has treated more fully; and that modesty had not led him 
to pass over with but three lines (p. 216) the characteristic contribution of 
American neo-realism to contemporary philosophical thought. 

In “conclusion,” Professor Perry finds the battlecries of “ modern” 
philosophy already dying away, suggesting that the war of naturalism with 
religion, of idealism with realism, and of pragmatism with both, is over, 
“ended in a ‘peace without victory.” “There seems to be in all quarters 
a declining disposition to insist on the exclusive truth of any doctrine, or to 
argue its negative implications” (p. 222). Rather is it the tendency to 
appeal to “ experience,” that is to say, to “the belief that philosophy rightly 
begins with data, and that data must be generally acceptable and capable 
of affording both a common point of departure and a common court of 
appeal” (pp. 22f.). Whether this marks “the beginning of an era of 
eclecticism, or an intellectual war-weariness .. ., or the lull before a new 
storm of constructive speculation, no man,” so Professor Perry thinks, 
“can at this hour confidently predict” (p. 223). 

His own fair and sympathetic treatment of the great variety of thinkers 
whom he has here assembled is indicative of a new temper in philosophy— 
the willingness, nay, the desire, to see truth from other angles as well as 
from one’s own; to see the “many colored dome of glass” in its many 
colors and not merely in the colors of that school to which each thinker 
owes his primary allegiance. To this mutual understanding Professor 
Perry has here contributed. And if he finds a tendency toward eclecticism 
—not, let it be hoped, an eclecticism which ignores differences but one 
which would make those differences contribute to a richer and more varied 
appreciation of Truth,—he is but duplicating the experience which led Bosan- 
quet to entitle one of his last books The Meeting of Extremes in Contem- 


porary Philosophy. L. P. CHamaenrs. 


Wasuincton UNIVERSITY, 
Sr. Lovts. 


Problems in Logic. By Cartes Henry Patrerson. New York, The 

Macmillan Company, 1926.—pp. xii, 331. 

This book is of a type which makes the work of the reviewer easy. Its 
author has set himself a very definite and modest end, and has achieved 
this end completely. 

It would have been a little more accurate to entitle the book “ Problems 
in Inductive Logic,” since it is with induction, and not logic generally, that 
it is exclusively concerned. The author’s aim is to provide a series of 
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illustrations, taken from first-hand sources, of how logical methods are 
applied in the actual work of science. For purposes of teaching, the book is 
divided into two parts. In the first of these, each chapter consists of a 
report, some eight or ten pages long, of a case of scientific inquiry which 
shows how the investigator uses some one inductive method. The methods 
are taken to include, besides Mill’s familiar canons, the ‘methods’ of 
analogy, of combined induction and deduction, and of massing circumstan- 
tial evidence. Following each chapter, the author brings into relief, in a 
detailed analysis, the successive steps of reasoning by which the inquiry was 
carried through. 

The second part consists of reports similar to those of the first, though 
generally somewhat shorter, and grouped under chapter headings which 
stand for the major sciences. The “ Problems in Biology” for example, 
are grouped in a chapter of that name; the “ Problems in Psychology,” 
“Problems in Economics,” etc., are similarly handled. For the analysis 
which followed each chapter in the first part, there is now substituted a 
series of questions by which the student is guided in making a like analysis 
for himself. 

The book will meet a need which has very often been felt by teachers of 
logic. On the deductive side of the field the same difficulty does not exist; 
the necessary examples are so brief that, in the appendix to any text-book, 
they can be given by the dozen, and almost by the hundred, without unduly 
expanding the volume. On the side of induction, however, the case is 
very different. If the examples report at all faithfully the details of the 
investigation, they run to so great a length that they are usually excluded 
altogether, or else condensed into so brief an abstract as to give but a 
poor idea of how the scientist actually works. In this book we have the 
needed appendix supplied in full. The examples are happily chosen (the 
chapter on concomitant variations offers, I think, an exception), and in 
many cases they have a strong interest of their own, since they have wisely 
been made to include many of the classic inquiries of science,—Leverrier’s 
discovery of Neptune, Pasteur’s researches into rabies and into alleged 
spontaneous generation, Ebbinghaus’s experiments on memory, Newton's 
decomposition of light and discovery of gravitation, Copernicus’s replace- 
ment of the Ptolemaic system, Malthus on population, James on the emo- 
tions, the memorable attack of Walter Reed on the causes of yellow fever. 
Dr. Patterson has recognized, further, that excellent material for logic 
is to be found in judicial decisions, where clarity, precision and the dismissal 
of the irrelevant are preéminently necessary; accordingly, eight statements 
of legal cases, with the judicial decisions upon them, have been included 
among the examples. 

Macmillan’s part of the work is, as usual, well executed. The volume is 
of convenient size, the paper well selected, and the type large and clear. 

Branp BLANSHARD. 

Swartumore 
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Present-day Thinkers and the New Scholasticism. An International Sym. 
posium. Edited and Augmented by Jonn S. Zysura. St. Louis, B, 
Herder Book Co., 1926.—pp. xviii, 543. 


Conflicting judgments may be expressed as to the value of this book; no 
one can question the sincerity and the success of the editor in bringing 
together in a single volume the exponents of different views in philosophy 
and giving them the opportunity to express their minds concerning the 
system of thought now universally known as the New Scholasticism, 
Many neo-scholastics feel that the widespread opposition to their system 
results either from ignorance of what the New Scholasticism stands for 
or from prejudices inherited from an epoch as far back as the period of the 
Renaissance. On the other hand, non-scholastics express doubts concern- 
ing our understanding of their position and decry our unwillingness frankly 
to discuss the differences which seem to divide us. A book like Present 
Day Thinkers and the New Scholasticism thus takes on the character of an 
open forum where everyone is entitled to express his beliefs and to present 
the reasons for the faith which is in him. 

The first section of this book is given over to non-scholastic thinkers, 
American and British. The surprising thing is the number of writers who 
graciously responded to Dr. Zybura’s questionnaire, among others Profes- 
sors Dewey, Perry, Longwell, Leighton, Pratt, Webb, A. E. Taylor, H. 
Wildon Carr, and Alexander, to select a few at random. The contribu- 
tions of these philosophers to the discussion, however, are not all of the same 
quality, some frankly confessing that they know nothing at all about Scho- 
lasticism, while others, like Professors Taylor and Longwell, not only know 
what Scholasticism stands for but are more or less friendly to many of 
its tenets and principles. All in all, the picture which the first part of this 
work presents is a sorry one; anything but flattering to the group of men 
who lent their names to its chapters. 

The second section is given over to an exposition of the history, present 
status, and generally accepted viewpoints of the New Scholasticism written 
by leading representatives of this school, European and American. To my 
way of thinking, this is the most valuable section of the work and one 
which can be recommended without reservations to the study of contem- 
porary thinkers. 

Especially impressive is the historical article of Professor Grabmann of 
Munich, which may well serve any one unacquainted with scholastic teach- 
ings as a sure guide to the very heart of this system. The vigor of the 
New Scholasticism in Germany is evidenced in the article of Professor 
Bernard Jansen, while its position in French speaking countries is authori- 
tatively pictured by Professor Leon Noél of Louvain. Professor Olgiati 
of Milan records the history of the Italian Neo-Scholastic movement and 
outlines its program. The story of its polemics with the New Idealism of 
Croce and Gentile cannot but be of interest to the American reader. To 
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anyone acquainted with the philosophical temper of Professor Jacques 
Maritain of Paris his article on “The Contemporary Attitude Towards 
Scholasticism ” will cause no surprise. He cites Perry, Santayana, Hus- 
serl, Driesch, Colin, and Vialleton as thinkers who have taken a great step 
forward towards an understanding of the principles of Aristotle which 
underlie the Scholastic synthesis. 

The period of transition from medieval to modern thought has been 
interpreted in many ways. Thinkers who gave their allegiance to Protes- 
tanism explained it one way, Catholics in another. Current ideas have been 
largely inherited from and colored by the Protestant tradition, tempered 
to a certain extent by positivist assumptions, and Comte’s three-stages theory. 
Dr. Zybura, in a lengthy analysis of this attitude, essays to prove that the 
rupture between the mediaeval and the modern was brought about by a 
lack of understanding of scholastic philosophy on the part of the ‘mod- 
erns.’ On the other hand, the failure on the part of Scholasticism to as- 
similate the new learning was due not to the inherent weaknesses of 
Scholasticism as a systematic philosophy, but to certain external factors 
over which it had no control. Both in principle and in fact it is capable 
not only of being expressed in modern terms, but of harmonizing its teach- 
ings with those metaphysical ideas which the results of contemporary 
scientific achievement seem to impose on philosophy. This section of Dr. 
Zybura’s book is not altogether convincing. What is needed, to my mind, 
is more and detailed historical research concerning the origins of modern 
philosophy before one is able to formulate a satisfactory Kulturphilosophie 
of that period. That much of what present-day histories of philosophy say 
about the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries is pure buncombe is beginning 
to be suspected even in circles where it is thought that the world began 
with Descartes, Newton, and Bacon. Dr. Zybura makes this point and does 
it well. We must await, however, a series of studies which will bring out 
the medzval influences in the writings of Descartes, Malebranche, Locke, 
Spinoza, Kant, and even Hegel before we can assert with assurance and on 
the basis of historical evidence that there has been no such great break be- 
tween medieval and modern philosophy as the textbooks would have us be- 


lieve. James H. Ryan. 
Tue CatHotic University oF AMERICA. 


intelligence. Par B. Bourvon. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1926.—pp. 388. 

This book by one of the leading psychologists of France is disappointing. 
The point of view from which it is written is evident from the topics of 
which its chapters treat: immediate memory, representations, individuality 
in representations (types of imagery), intellectual sentiments, conditions 
of evoking representations, association, comparison, degrees of conscious- 
ness, perception, “ connaissances, souvenirs, previsions,” imagination, reason- 
ing, verbal thinking, aptitudes, the experimental study of intellectual phe- 
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nomena, mental work and fatigue, illusions and hallucinations, synesthesias 
anomalies and disturbances of intelligence, cerebral conditions of intellec. 
tual phenomena. This unsystematic classification of subject matter suff- 
ciently shows the author’s lack of penctrating analysis. Nevertheless, ten 
or fifteen years ago the book would have been a useful compendium of ma. 
terial, but it contains practically nothing of importance in fact or theory 
which was not known in 1915. An American psychologist turning its pages 
would never guess its date to be 1926. 
M. F. Wasusvry. 
Vassar COLLEGE. 


Matter and Gravity in Newton's Physical Philosophy. A Study in the 
Natural Philosophy of Newton’s Time. By A. J. Snow. New York, 
Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1926.—pp. 258. 


Mr. Snow’s book is interesting enough as to subject-matter, but very 
poor as to form of expression. And in the course of one rapid perusal of 
the work the reviewer detected no less than twelve typographical errors. 

Some preliminary chapters dealing with the physical and metaphysical 
doctrines of Newton’s predecessors and contemporaries lead on to an ex- 
position of the theory of gravitation and Newton’s attempt to construct a 
cosmological theory of the universe. The influence of Bentley, Clarke, 
More, and others, upon Newton’s more general philosophical speculations 
is clearly brought out, and the author finds that “ Newton wanted to ex- 
plain Gravity in terms of final and immaterial causes. ... [For Newton] 
God acts directly and regularly upon nature; ... not only upon matter 
but . . . also in the influence of matter upon mind and mind upon matter. 
. .. The action, as it is described by the law of gravitation, is direct and 
immediate in the form of immaterial etherial emanations of spiritual forces 
through absolute space as its medium, which space is in itself an immaterial 
*Sensorium of God’” (pp. 208, 209). 

In his concluding chapter Mr. Snow discusses more in detail Newton's 
conception of “the relation of mathematics and physics to philosophy in 
general or theology.” For the student of philosophy this is the most in- 
teresting part of the book, and the present writer has no desire to spoil the 
reader’s enjoyment of it by any such inadequate summary as could be pre- 
sented here. 

H. R. Smart. 

Cornett University. 


The following books also have been received : 
The Rise of American Civilization. By Cuartes A. and Mary R. Bear. 
2 vols. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1927.—pp. 824, 828. 
Speech. Its Function and Development. By Grace Anprus pE LAGUNA. 
New Haven, Yale University Press, 1927.—pp. xii, 363. 
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The Logic of Modern Physics. By P. W. Brwwcman. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1927.—pp. xiv, 228. 

Mole Philosophy and Other Essays. By Cassius J. Keyser. New 
York, E. P. Dutton & Company, 1927.—pp. x, 234. 

Jean Paul Marat. A Study in Radicalism. By Louis R. GorrscHALK. 
New York, Greenberg, 1927.—pp. xv, 221. 

First Crossing of the Polar Sea. By Rosato AmuNpsEN and LincoLn 
Extsworte. New York, George H. Doran Company, 1927—pp. 324. 
The Abilities of Man. Their Nature and Measurement. By C. Spear- 
man. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1927.—pp. viii, 415, xxxiii. 
Proceedings of the Second Annual Meeting of The American Catholic 

Philosophical Association.—pp. 105. 

Studies in Recent Esthetic. By Karuertne Chapel Hill, The 
University of North Carolina Press, 1927.—pp. xii, 178. 

Hindu Mysticism. Six lectures on the Development of Indian Mysticism. 
By S. N. Dascurta. Chicago, The Open Court Publishing Company, 
1927.—pp. xx, 168. 

The Psychology of Mental Disorders. By Apranam Myerson. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1927.—pp. x, 136. 

Proceedings of the Sixth International Congress of Philosophy. UWarvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. Edited by Encar Suerrietp 
New York, Longmans, Green and Company, 1927.—pp. xc, 716. 

Der Sinn des Schaffens. Versuch einer Rechtfertigung des Menschen. Von 
Nrxoray Berpiayew. Deutsch von Reinhold von Walter. Tiibingen, 
J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1927.—pp. viii, 304. 

Philosophie der Gegenwart in Selbstdarstellungen, Band VI. Leipzig, Felix 
Meiner, 1927.—pp. iv, 36, 28, 36, 28, 56, 43. 

Auguste Comtes Geschichtsphilosophie. Von Kurt Retcue. Tiibingen, J. 
C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1927.—pp. 44. 

Les Problémes de I'Induction. Par Maurice Dorotte. Paris, Librairie 
Félix Alcan, 1926.—pp. xii, 147. 

Saint Thomas d’Aquin: Somme Théologique I, Dieu. Traduction nouvelle 
avec une introduction et des notes par Epmonp Perrin. Paris, Les 
Editions Rieder, 1927.—pp. 218. 

Morales et Religious Nouvelles en Allemagne. Le Néoromantisme au 
dela du Rhin. Par Ernest Semurire. Paris, Payot, 1927.—pp. 313. 
Pour le centenaire du Romantisme: un Examen de Conscience. Par 
Ernest Semurére. Paris, Librairie Ancienne Edouard Champion, 1927. 

—pp. 315. 
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NOTES. 


Edward Bradford Titchener, Professor of Psychology in Cornell Uni. 
versity, and a member of the Faculty since 1892, died at his home in Ithaca 
on August 2, 1927. 

The Proceedings of the Sixth International Congress of Philosophy, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts, September 13, 14, 15, 16 
1926, have just been published by Messrs. Longmans, Green and Company, 
New York and London. The contents of the volume include all of the 
official documents relating to the organization of the Congress, an analysis 
of the organization, lists of the active and associate members, the program, 
and the proceedings arranged by divisions. All of the original papers 
presented by the speakers are included, and the volume concludes with an 
index. The Editor is Professor Edgar Sheffield Brightman, of Boston 
University. 

Dr. Harold B. Speight has accepted a Professorship of Philosophy at 
Dartmouth College. Dr. Speight is now minister at King’s Chapel, Boston, 
and was formerly Assistant Professor of Logic and Metaphysics at the 
University of Aberdeen and a teaching fellow at Manchester College, 
Oxford. 

Etienne Gilson, Professor of Medieval Philosophy at the Sorbonne, has 
been appointed Professor of Philosophy at Harvard University. Professor 
Gilson will spend the first half of each year at Harvard, and the second 
half at the Sorbonne. 

We give below a list of articles in current philosophical periodicals: 

Journat or Pumosopuy, XXIV, 10: Charles W. Morris, The Concept of 
the Symbol (1); Knight Dunlap, The Short-Circuiting of Conscious Re- 
sponses. 11: Charles W. Morris, The Concept of the Symbol (II); A. 
Cornelius Benjamin, The Twenty-eighth Annual Meeting of the Western 
Division of the American Philosophical Association. 12: Alfred H. Lloyd, 
Also the Emergence of Matter. 13: F. S. C. Northrop, Rignano’s Hy- 
pothesis of a Vital Energy and Prerequisites of a Sound Theory of Life. 
14: Harold Chapman Brown, The Milesian Background of our Scientific 
Ontology; Oliver L. Reiser, A Phenomenological Interpretation of Physico- 
Chemical Configurations and Conscious Structures (1). 

Tue INTERNATIONAL JouRNAL or Etrreics, XXXVII, 4: John Laird, Of 
“Right” and “Good” and of Mr. Ross’s Views; Ernest Henderson, 
Ethical Bases for Economic Reward; C. Williamson, Private Views of the 
Last Fin-de-Sidcle; D. A. Maclean, Christian Industrial Democracy: Its 
Moral Basis; Olaf Stapledon, Mr. Bertrand Russell's Ethical Beliefs; A. 
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G. A. Balz, The Characterization of Moral Evolution; J. E. Turner, Deter- 
minism and Moral Experience. 

Tue AUSTRALASIAN JOURNAL OF PsycHoLoGy AND Pumosopny, V, 1: 
J. Alexander Gunn, Time and Modern Metaphysics (11); C. F. Salmond, 
Instinct, Emotion and Appetite: G. V. Portus, Some Difficulties of the 
Social Sciences; John Bostock, The Dream in the Light of a New Con- 
ception of Consciousness. 

Tue New Scuorasticism, I, 3: Francis Augustine Walsh, Philosophy: 
A Study in Adjustment; Edward A. Pace, The Teleology of St. Thomas; 
E. Von Rycken Wilson, One Aspect of Einstein’s Theory: The Equivalence 
of Light; James H. Ryan, Does Natural Realism Break Down?; Réné 
Kremer, Chronicle: La Philosophie en Belgique en 1926. 


Tue Hispert Journat, XXV, 4: Prince Andre Lobanow-Rostovsky, 
The Problem of Authority; Don Luigi Sturzo, The Modern Conscience 
and the Right of War; W. Hass, Political Education; J. Middleton Murry, 
The Metaphysic of Poetry; Henry Nelson Wieman, Professor Whitehead’s 
Concept of God; F. S. Marvin, Harriet Martineau; Triumph and Tragedy; 
Ernest A. Baker, Light Literature in Public Libraries; Austin Harrison, 
The Matriarchal State; J. D. Unwin, Monogamy as a Condition of Social 
Energy; W. B. Selbie, The Lausanne Conference; Joseph Fort Newton, 
The Higher Fatalism; E. Lyttelton, A Challenge to Public Schools; E. B. 
Castle, The Schools of the Future; Vincent Taylor, The Fourth Gospel and 
Some Recent Criticism. 

Tue Journat or Reticion, VII, 3: Winfred Ernest Garrison, A Surviv- 
ing Mystery Play: Primitive Religious Drama on the American Frontier ; 
Theophile James Meek, The Interpenetration of Cultures as Illustrated by 
the Character of the Old Testament Literature; Henry Nelson Wieman, 
How Religion Cures Human III; Ellsworth Faris, The Church as a Prophet 
of Unity; Robert E. Hume, Edward Scribner Ames, and Henry Nelson 
Wieman, The Definition of Religion: A Symposium. 

Tue Harvarp TuHeorocica, Review, XX, 1: Henry A. Sanders, A 
Papyrus Fragment of Acts in the Michigan Collection; William J. Wilson, 
The Career of the Prophet Hermas; Maurice Goguel, Recent French Dis- 
cussions of Christianity: The Series ‘ Christianisme.’ 2: Campbell Bonner, 
A New Fragment of the Shepherd of Hermas (Michigan Papyrus 44-H) ; 
E. Buonaiuti, Manichezism and Augustine’s Idea of ‘Massa Perditionis’; 
M. L. W. Laistner, A Ninth-Century Commentator on the Gospel Accord- 
ing to Matthew. 

PsycHoiocicaL Review, XXXIV, 3: Joseph Jastrow, The Reconstruc- 
tion of Psychology; C. J. Warden and L. H. Warner, The Development of 
Animal Psychology in the United States during the Past Three Decades; 
C. O. Weber, Theories of Affection and ZEsthetics of Visual Form; Karl 
F. Muensinger, Physical and Psychological Reality. 
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Butietin, XXIV, 5: General Reviews and Summaries: 
M. M. Willey and M. J. Herskovits, Psychology and Culture; G. W. Ap. 
port, Concepts of Trait and Personality; C. N. Allen, Studies in Sex Dif. 
ferences. 


British JournaL or Psycuorocy, XVII, 4: William McDougall, Ay 
Experiment for the Testing of the Hypothesis of Lamarck; S. Alexander, 
The Creative Process in the Artist’s Mind; C. Spearman, Material versy 
Abstract Factors in Correlation; Eric Farmer, A Group Factor in Sensory. 
Motor Tests; Eric Farmer, Parallelism in Curves of Motor Performance, 
D. €. Jones and A. M. Saunders, The Relation between Intelligence and 
Social Status among Orphan Children. 


JournaL oF EXPERIMENTAL PsycHoiocy, X, 3: Chester W. Darrow, 
Sensory, Secretary and Electrical Changes in the Skin Following Bodily 
Excitation; Ruth Franklin McConnell, Visual Movement under Simultane- 
ous Excitations with Initial and Terminal Overlap; Ralph Gundlach, D. A. 
Rothschild and Paul T. Young, A Test and Analysis of ‘Set’; C. £ 
Feree and Gertrude Rand, An Apparatus for Acuity, for Mixing Colored 
Lights, and for Testing the Light and Color Senses. 


Tue AMERICAN JouRNAL oF PsycHoLtocy, XXXVIII, 3: J. E. Downey, 
Types of Dextrality and Their Implications; L. L. Thurstone, Psycho 
physical Analysis; S. M. Newhall, Linear Interpolation vs. the Constant 
Process; C. P. Stone and M. Sturman-Huble, Food vs. Sex as Incentives 
for Male Rats on the Maze Learning Problem; M. O. Wilson, Interests of 
College Students; N. C. Burnett and K. M. Dallenbach, The Experience of 
Heat; E. F. Symmes, ZEsthetic Preference by Comparison with Standards; 
H. Banister, Auditory Theory: A Criticism of Professor Boring’s Hy- 
pothesis; M. W. Calkins, Self-Awareness and Meaning. 


Revue pE Et pE Morate, XXXIV, 2: H. Lebesgue, Su 
le développement de la notion d’intégrale; E. Gilson, Le réle de la philoso- 
phie dans l'histoire de la civilisation; R. Lenoir, La philosophie devant la 
vie. 

Locos, X, 1-2: G. Carlotti, Il Concetto della Storia della filosofia; P. 
Reginaldo, Che cosa é l’anima?; L. Bandini, Bene, virti e “senso morale” 
nello Shaftesbury ; A. Baratono, Il pensiero come attivita storica; A. Mochi, 
Le basi, i limiti e il valore della psicologia scientifica. 

Rrvista pt Frmosor1a, XVIII, 2: G. Vidari, Dal primo al sesto Con- 
gresso Filosofico Internazionale (Parigi 1900-Cambridge 1926) ; E. Juvalta, 
Per uno studio dei conflitti morali; P. Martinetti, Il numero; G. Tarossi, 
Rassegna di Estetica. 

Levana, VI, 1-2: A. Gambero, I due apostoli degli asili infantili m 
Italia; G. Saitta, L’Educazione dell’Umanesimo. IX. Bernardino da Siena, 
o il Santo dell’Umanesimo. 
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Rivista pt Neo-Scnorastica, XIX, 2-3: Amato Masnovo, 
Gugliemo d’Auvergne; G. Francheschini, L’opera filosofica di Francesco 
Bonatelli; E. Chiochetti, La filosofia di Herbart; M. Cordovani, Il pensiero 
cristiano nel messaggio di Benedetto Croce ai filosofi americani; C. Mas- 
zantini, Come si pone il problema epistemologico; G. Zamboni, Per Il’ana- 
lisi della geometria. 

ZerrscuriFt FUR Psycuoxocre, CIII, 1-2: E. Weigl, Zur Psychologie 
sogenannter Abstraktionsprozesse. Untersuchungen iiber das “ Ordnen”; 
Ch. Biihler, Das Problem des Instinktes; A. Angyal, Der Schlummer- 
zustand; K. Frobenius, Uber die zeitliche Orientierung im Schlaf und einige 
Aufwachphanomene; F. Baumgarten, Die Orientierungstauschungen. 
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